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THE  PROSPECT. 


To  the  Hon.  William  Claflin,  Chairman.^  and  others  ; — 

T he  Republican  State  Committee  of  Massachuseets  : 

Gentlkmk:n  : 

Among  tlie  people  of  a  commoiivvealth,  intelligent  and  free,  it 
were  superfluous  to  vindicate  a  popular  prerogative  that  is  already 
appreciated  and  duly  maintained.  We  may  speak  freely.  I  ac¬ 
cept  an  occasion  in  a  common  privilege  and  venture  to  address  you. 

And  I  address  you,  gentlemen,  from  your  relation  to  the  people. 
They  will  not,  I  apprehend,  regard  it  unbecoming  in  a  common 
citizen,  on  our  common  affairs,  to  express  unreservedly  sentiments 
of  concern.  Nor  will  you,  I  trust,  since  you  stand  before  us  des¬ 
ignated  leaders  in  the  dominant  political  party  of  the  times,  esteem 
it  unsuitable  for  a  citizen  to  address  you  on  an  impending  peril  in 
the  political  relation. 

The  affairs  of  the  republic  are  the  afliairs  of  the  people.  They 
command  our  aid.  They  command  it  now  in  their  relation  to  in¬ 
tegrity.  In  our  affairs  of  politics  there  is  an  imminent  peril,  from 
the  dishonor  and  fraud  in  which  they  are  invcflved  ;  and,  on  di¬ 
recting  our  attention  to  the  condition  of  things,  in  a  relation  of  the 
first  importance,  we  may  properly  refer  to  primary  principles. 

There  are  some  ideas  in  our  democratic  theory — our  republican 
form — which  we  cannot  safely  forget  or  ignore.  So  important  are 
they  in  their  primary  position,  and  so  vitally  essential  in  their  im¬ 
mediate  and  remote  relations,  that  unless  we  hold  to  them  as  to  a 
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reliable  anchorage,  we  may  find  ourselves  adrift,  tempest-tost,  and 
eventually  awreck,  aiiiid  the  contending  forces  natural  to  our 
position . 

We  rest  immediately  upon  intelligence  and  integrity  ; — upon 
integrity  in  the  higher  sense  of  truth  and  duty,  as  the  essence  and 
the  acma  of  a  fit  life  spiritual,  and  evolving  always  honesty  and 
honor.  It  is  onlv  as  their  source  is  in  eternal  truth,  that  honesty 
and  honor  are  reliable  and  lasting.  Washington  was  an  honest 
man — ^a  man  of  honor — because  he  was  a  devotee  of  truth.  He 
worshiped  it  as  an  essence,  and  God  is  Truth.  Him  he  worshiped. 
Hence  Washington  was  a  safe  republican.’^ 

A  devotion  to  truth,  then,  while  it  is  our  aim  supreme,  remains, 
moreover,  the  sole  and  steady  source  of  every  virtue  that  attends 
us.  It  is  our  firmness  i]i  integrity  and  our  strength  in  honor.  But 
its  immortal  work  is  seen  in  the  expulsion  of  the  selfishness  which 
is  inborn  to  the  soul,  and  the  substitution  of  a  benevolence,  an  off¬ 
spring  of  itself,  an  element  of  Heaven. 

Indeed,  benevolence  may  be  but  another  name  for  Christianity. 
Christ  was  all  benevolence.  He  was  the  Son  of  God.  Benevolence  is 
the  offspring  of  Truth.  God  is  Truth.  Republicanism,  though  we 
see  it  resting  more  immediately  upon  intelligence  and  integrity, 
may  claim  to  derive  its  greatest  strength  from  an  alliance  with  be¬ 
nevolence  and  a  relation  to  Christianity.  The  time  will  come,  no 
doubt,  when  equal  justice — another  name  for  equal  rights — will 
rule  among  all  men  ;  when  benevolence  will  obtain  a  universal 
being,  under  truth,  and  republicanism  be  lost  in  the  full  fruition 
of  a  Christian  faith  and  practice. 

But  our  duty  now  is  with  our  present  condition.  We  are  al¬ 
ready  adrift.  Adrift^  do  I  say  ?  The  tempest  lingers  ;  and  the 

*De  Tocqueville  writes  from  Caldwell,  N-  Y.,  June  20, 1831 Christianity  rests  here  upon 
a  firmer  basis  than  in  any  other  country  I  know;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  religious  element 
influences  the  political  one.  It  induces  morality  and  regularity  ;  it  restrains  the  exceutricities 
of  the  spirit  of  innovation;  above  all,  it  is  almost  fatal  to  the  mental  condition  so  common  with 
us,  (in  France,)  in  which  men  leap  over  every  obstacle,  per  fas  et  nefas,  to  gain  their  point,”— 
But  we  have  greatly  degenerated  in  political  integrity  since  1831.  The  representatives  of  Chris¬ 
tian  principles  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  field  of  public  interests  to  the  general  control  of 
selfishness  and  demagogism. 
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wreckers!  Hcroiss  the  sea,  je;iloiis  of  our  streugth,  still  hold  us  iu  a 
jaundiced  eye.  Can  we  regain  an  anchorage  ?  Can  we  surpass 
the  storm,  and  once  ao-ain,  beneath  an  azure  dome  and  lull  refill- 
gent  sun,  sail  over  resplendant  seas,  by  verdant  shores,  with  truth 
the  guiding  star?  Can  we  have  rest  at  last,  secure  in  public  hon- 
estv  and  honor,  stroni>;  in  their  relations  to  bene\'olence  and  truth 
eternal  and  divine?  For  our  sure  reliance  in  affairs  of  state,  is 
trtcth  ;  and  its  developments  are  seen  in  honesty  and  honor  among 
our  public  men. 

AVe  lack  political  integrity.  We  have  lost  our  public  honor; 
and  have  lost  it  through  the  lack  oi  prwate  honor  in  owy  jjuhlic 
And  in  so  hir  as  we  have  lost  these  elements  of  strength 
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and  goodness,  we  are  weak  and  wicked,  having  wandered  oft 
from  trutli  and  duty,  and  hence  our  noble  country  staggers,  while 
the  temple  of  our  liberty  is  made  a  den  of  theives.”  All  vices 
are  allied  to  one  another.  As  truth  is  in  harmony  with  truth,  so 
vice  agrees  with  vice.  Hence,  through  the  passages  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  where  knaves  in  politics  can  worm  their  way,  the  theives  and 
spoilsmen  also  creep  in  company.  These  men  are  seen  in  public 
unison,  each  replete — the  theives  in  public  plunder,  the  politicians 
in  our  honors.  Otcr  perils  are  less  from  the  rehellion  than  from 
political  corruption. 

Can  we  regain  our  honesty  and  honor  in  the  political  relation? 
restore  our  government  to  purity,  and  so  transmit  it  ?  The  labor 
is  a  vast  one,  the  responsibility  is  immense,  yet  we  are  equal  to  it 
if  we  will.  Let  each  one  feel  it  on  himself  incumbent,  and  then 
11  ay  Heaven  help  us  all. 

At  the  outset  of  our  efforts  to  reinstate  integrity,  w^e  naturally 
inquire  thmugh  whom,  and  by  wliat  aj^pliances,  we  have  been  be¬ 
trayed  ;  for  we  may  find  our  lessons,  not  in  theory  alone,  but  also 
in  the  practice  of  the  past.  A  superficial  view  of  public  forms  re¬ 
veals  to  us  a  people  voting,  generally,  without  dishonesty,  and 
with  patriotic  aims  in  mind.  They  deserve  an  honest  rule.  But 
when  we  turn  and  look  abroad,  we  see  a  general  government,  in 
ap  army  of  officials,  in  the  main,  corrupt  in  morals,  and,  too  often, 
weak  in  mind, —  mere  men  of  spoils  and  seekers  after  honors.  The 
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picture  needs  no  limning.  We  bear  it  in  our  memory,  and  be¬ 
hold  it  in  the  passing  times. 

But  between  the  people  and  their  government,  is  a  field  of  large 
proportions  and  but  little  known  ;  and  yet  of  vast  importance,  in 
its  relations  to  both  government  and  people.  It  is  the  field  of 
politics.  It  will  be  found  irregular  in  ravines  and  glens,  with  se¬ 
cret  ways,  rough  passages  obscure,  and  mire  and  marsh  and  many 
a  dir  y  hiding  place.  And  there,  a  set  of  supple  men,  unknown 
in  law  or  history,  adroit  and  keen,  practice  the  sly  achievements 
for  themselves.  They  are  adepts  in  politics;  proficients  in  s^iceess', 
which,  according  to  their  creed  is  dict/i/  /  and  they  serve  their 
creed  as  faithfully  as  did  the  ancient  Thugs.  Assuming  to  them¬ 
selves  the  popular  prerogatives,  and,  by  the  force  of  party,  direct¬ 
ing  action  in  the  forms  of  law,  they  elevate  themselves  to  power 
and  spoils  and  become  the  government ; — controlling  party  through 
a  dextrous  hand  applied  to  its  machinery,  the  demagogues  ^secure 
the  public  trusts. 

The  laborers  in  this  general  field  of  politics  engross  three  spheres 
of  effort — honor,  spoils,  and  the  dispensing  power.  And  it  were 
a  useful  thing  no  doubt,  if  we  could  see  the  mode  and  progress  of 
their  toils. 

Let  us  imagine,  then,  that  in  the  just  pursuits  of  patriotism, 
some  honest  man  from  among  the  people,  holds  free  admission  to 
this  intermediate  and  most  important  theatre  of  manoeuvre,  this 
field  of  politics.  He  would  know  its  events  ;  he  must  meet  its 
men  ;  and  familiar  with  their  conduct,  he  would  note  their  tri¬ 
umphs.  It  were  easy  to  follow  him  in  his  course  of  inquiry  ;  and 
to  learn-a  lesson  from  his  observation  among  them.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  then,  that  while  contemplating  the  triumphs  of  a  masterly 
manoeuverer,  in. the  sphere  of  political  honor,  he  should  meet  the 
adept  in  an  opoi  remonstrance.  Shocked  in  his  honesty  and  in¬ 
dignant  as  a  patriot,  with  an  ample  opportunity,  he  would  delib¬ 
erately  speak  in  energetic  terms,  and  directly  from  the  promptings 
of  truth.  He  would  thus  address  him  : 

Sir — You  outrage  the  republic.  I  detest  your  conduct  and 
would  gladly  avoid  you.  It  is  impossible.  YAu  have  attained  an 


eminence  in  the  aiiairs  of  the  people,  and  I  am  compelled  to  be¬ 
hold  you.  Miserable  man  !  How  long  can  you  triumph  tlirougli 
the  pretences  of  patriotism  ?  What  success  in  selfishness  will  en- 
dure^in  a  republic  ?  Is  honesty  a  virtue  ?  Is  truth  supreme  ? — 
Are  both  legitimately  related  to  politics?  If  they  are,  then  why 
do  you  practice  duplicity,  and  pervert  our  interests  to  the  ends  of 
ambition?  Mistaken  statesman!  If  you  secure  an  eminence 
through  the  aid  of  vice,  you  will  assure  to  yourself  an  eminent 
shame.  You  mav  even  secure  an  immortal  infamv.  Truth  must 

e'  «/ 

triumph.  If  you  pei’sist  in  assailing  it,  you  will  perish  at  last ; 
and  even  our  politics,  from  the  depths  of  debasement,  may  illus¬ 
trate  integrity  in  your  eventual  ruin. 

If  your  iniquity  were  casual,  I  might  overlook  it.  But  you  liave 
no  right  to  forbearance.  In  the  persistent  prosecution  of  a  selfish 
ambition,  you  have  cori-upted  the  fountains  of  our  2^olitical  wel¬ 
fare.  Every  patriot  should  oj^pose  you.  You  resolved  to  succeed, 
and  by  what  appliances  ?  Did  you  hold  your  efibrts  in  subjection 
to  duty?  for  your  country’s  honor?  in  tlie  support  of  an  equitable 
democratic  form?  Did  you  retain  a  reliance  oh  integrity  and 
truth  for  success  in  the  maintenance  of  republican  liberty?  Did  you 
recognise  and  cherish  a  manly  integrity,  as  a  noble  ^prerogative  in 
jpolitical  affairs,  and  by  precept  and  conduct  su]32)ort  it?  No,  Sir, 
no !  You  supported  yourself  and  denied  your  country.  In  a  bold 
ambition  you  consented  to  betray  it. 

Every  2)atriot  is  bound  to  the  support  of  our  system.  And 
what  does  it  involve?  A  primary  devotion  to  the  common  good; 
a  surrender  of  self  for  the  public  interests  ;  a  steady  solicitude, 
and  positive  labor  in  the  2)i’omotion  of  the  public  welfare  and 
honor ;  the  careful  selection  of  intelligence  and  honesty  for  jpo- 
sitions  of  public  eminence  and  trust  ;  their  earnest  jpromotion  and 
efficient  support.  It  demands  the  ^persistent  extension  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  public  maintenance  of  a  sound  morality.  The 
elements  of  success  material  and  moral,  the  2>atriotic  republican 
should  aim  to  difiuse,  nor  regard  them  as  solely  his  own. 

You  cannot  allege  an  ignorance  in  excuse.  The  faith  of  our 
fathers,  the  theorv  thev  instituted,  and  the  modes  thev  devised  for 
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its  execution  and  practice,  you  have  often  illustrated  in  your  popular 
harangues  ;  and  you  have  illustrated  as  often  the  political  dema¬ 
gogue,  to  those  who  have  watched  your  designs.  You  have  ap¬ 
plied  the  strength  which  your  professions  secured,  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  your  personal  aims  in  ambition,  in  violation  of  right,  in 
defiance  of  duty,  in  outrage  of  honor  and  republ  ican  law.  Y ou  have 
served  youself — your  country  never  ;  and  have  paid  homage  t<» 
virtue,  compulsory  only,  in  the  hypocrisy  you  have  practised  as 
the  covert  of  vice. 

That  the  safety  of  the  republic  is  in  the  integrity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  is  a  deduction  from  the  morality  heretofore  recognised. 
We  have  held  that  our  strength  is  in  the  virtue  of  the  public.  The 
virtue  of  the  public  is  simply  the  aggregate  of  individual  integrity 
and  worth.  But  if  you  may  be  permitted,  by  political  divergence', 
tc  secure  success  in  political  ambition,  I  may  claim  the  same  right, 
and  so  may  others,  and  all.  What,  then,  is  the  aggregate  of  indi¬ 
vidual  virtue?  and  what  will  ensue  in  the  public  relations?  Shall 
w^e  see  a  common  devotion  to  the  good  of  the  whole?  —  a  glorious 
state?  —  a  nation  invincible,  through  a  patriotic  people,  intelli¬ 
gent,  moral  and  free?  Are  these  the  results  of  a  general  selfish¬ 
ness,  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  personal  aims  in  the  domain 
of  honors  and  spoils?  If  we  may  safely  anticipate  a  national 
grandeur,  from  the  policy  you  institute  and  personally  practice, 
we  may  properly  count  you  an  exemplar  patidot.  I  may  take  up 
the  practices  by  which  you  succeed,  and  every  other  man  may 
also  adopt  them.  We  may  throw  aside  merit  as  an  old-fashioned 
mode,  altogether  too  homely  and  tedious.  We  may  diverge  from 
the  truth,  outrage  all  honor,  and  seize  success  by  whatever  means 
we  may  disguise  under  cover  of  patriotism.  And  freedom  will 
live  1  That  the  safety  of  tire  republic  is  in  the  integrity  of  the 
individual,  becomes  a  maxim  empty  and  worthless.  Honest  men 
are  not  needed.  No,  sir,  no!  We  find  them  a  positive  hindrance. 
If  of  any  efficiency  they  are  wholly  impracticable.  We  may 
carefully  set  them  aside,  and  henceforth  rely  on  Ihe  political  adej^ts 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  welfare  and  fame.  We  may 
seek  out  the  keen,  the  supple,  the  sly  as  the  men  of  our  strength. 
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aud  promote  their  success  as  a  duty.  Each  one  of  us,  then,  who 
would  serve  as  a  patriot  and  accomplish  success,  should  abandon 
integrity  and  imitate  the  adroit  politician  ! 

For  myself,  having  known  you  long  in  your  assiduous  toils 

« 

through  all  the  departments  of  this  intricate  field  ;  having  seen 
the  vindication  of  supple  appKances  in  your  sure  acquisitions  and 
continuous  ascent  towards  the  summit  of  honor  and  fame,  I  may 
well  turn  to  you  as  the  real  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet  I  may  sit  in 
docile  devotion,  to  be  taught  the  way  of  success.  Is  or  need  I 
await  your  private  revelations  ;  but  seeing  your  practices  steadily 
applied,  in  a  manifest  and  constant  relation  to  results,  I  nray 
easily  penetrate  the  motives  that  prompt  you,  and  define  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  direct  yom-  action. 

With  your  example  to  guide  me,  what,  then,  is  my  course  ?  I  am, 
first,  to  resolve  on  securing  success; — on  that  I  must  firmly  resolve. 
And  since  the  people  are  moral,  I  must  respect  morality,  at  least 
I  must  seem  to  respect  it.  But  when  I  can  better  accomplish  re¬ 
sults  outside  of  morality,  through  covert  appliances,  I  will  set  it 
aside,  at  least  for  a  time,  nor  permit  it  to  hinder  my  progress  to 
power.  The  people  can  be  made  to  overlook  means  that  are  ren¬ 
dered  obscure  and  intricate,  so  long  as  I  set  forth  a  suitable  end. 
I  will  therefore  proclaim  my  unqualified  devotion  to  some  justly 
eminent  and  popular  cause.  I  will  declare  myself  the  champion 
of  freedom  :  the  freedom  of  the  mind  :  the  freedom  of  the  body  : 
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the  ceaseless  enemy  of  chains.  This  position  I  will  steadily  main¬ 
tain.  Whether  at  sometimes  a  know-nothing,  or  at  others  a  re¬ 
publican,  or  at  still  others  a  democrat,  free-soiler  or  whig,  I  will 
keep  up  a  clamor  for  imperilled  liberty  ;  and,  as  1  continue  to  rise, 
in  all  my  windings  through  the  devious  by-ways  of  the  political 
arena,  a  generous  people,  intent  on  afiairs  outside  of  the  sphere  of 
manoeuvre,  will  attribute  my  progress  to  devotion  to  freedom,  and 
to  that  alone.  They  will  bear  me  onward  to  power.  Mistaken 
souls  !  How  little  they  comprehend  the  practice  of  demagogues ! 
In  our  own  commonwealth,  intelligent  and  moral,  what  personal  tri¬ 
umphs  have  politicians  secured,  through  a  dextrous  control  in  politi¬ 
cal  chicanery,  while  ostensibly  devoted  to  the  well-being  of  man. 
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The  demagogue  is  always  the  bane  of  a  republic.  The  most  emi¬ 
nent  of  demagogues  can  only  appear  in  the  most  eminent  of  re¬ 
publican  states.  In  an  ordinary  sphere  there  is  no  scope  for  their 
powers,  and  a  more  gross  and  palpable  worthlessness  dominates. 
A  masterly  skill  is  requisite  only  in  the  highest  relations  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  worth.  The  skill  is  yours  ;  nor  does  history  afford  a 
more  manifest  triumph  in  the  sphere  of  demagogical  selfishness 
than  is  seen  in  your  public  career. 

I  have  known  you  to  proclaim  an  absolute  unselfishness  in  a 
political  movement, — to  assert  for  yourself  as  well  as  your  associ¬ 
ates,  intentions  purely  patriotic  and  just, — avowing  a  devotion,  one 
and  sole,  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  man.  What  then  ?  Those 
associates  forthwith,  in  conjunction  with  you,  proceeded  to  plot  for 
your  promotion  to  power  ; — and  you  maintained  a  vociferous  hu¬ 
manity.  Having  thus  secured  a  pre-eminent  lead,  I  have  known 
you  surrender  it  to  your  ostensible  foes  ; — still  meetly  ejaculating 
to  liberty.  xVnd  though  you  whelmed  in  disgrace  both  the  cause 
and  the  men,  by  the  betrayal  of  power  in  the  place  of  command, 
you  were  happily  content  in  so  skillfully  compassing  a  permanent 
and  lofty  position  to  yourself, — as  if  you  had  acted  in  honor ! 
Moreover,  you  glorified  freedom  and  pleased  the  people.  In 
your  new  association  you  was  treacherous  still  ;  and  treach¬ 
erous  still  in  the  old  one  renewed.  I  saw  the  latter  abandoned  in 
a  marked  dexterity; — and  once  more  abandoned ; — and  once  more 
resumed  !  And  you  w^ere  uniformly  vehement  for  freedom.  The 
people  outside  seemed  to  think  it  all  right ;  to  them  you  remained 
unrevealed.  While  enacting  the  valiant  in  defence  of  humanity — 
still  engrossed  in  the  by-play  of  politics  —  nearly  a  decade  of 
times  in  a  decade  of  years  you  formed  anew  or  transfered  your 
relations  to  party,  in  both  its  organization  and  name.  And  all 
your  mutations  were  so  ingeniously  timed  as  to  secure  success  to 
yourself  and  your  friends.  You  were  always  ascending.  Facile 
alike  in  virtue  and  vice,  aptly  applying  both  baseness  and  merit, 
in  a  political  practice,  private  in  part,  in  part  notorious,  and  al¬ 
ways  persistent  and  skillful,  you  accomplished  a  masterly  triumph. 

And  we  may  imitate  you !  Our  youth  may  practice  from  you  as 
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a  model.  We  may  cultivate  vice  as  fit  in  all  usage  whenever  it 
will  serve  us  more  promptly  than  virtue.  We  may  thereby  secure 
the  ends  of  ambition,  while  we  suitably  support  a  republican  gov¬ 
ernment  ; — and  thus  we  may  prosecute  the  way  of  success. 

Do  you  own  to  this  theory  and  deny  you  are  a  knave  ?  I  tell 
you  again  you  outrage  the  republic,  and  all  honest  men  ought  to 
detest  you.  Whatever  your  triumphs  you  may  count  me  your 
foe,  till  you  assail  your  own-  vices  and  conquer  yourself.  And  you 
ought  to  reform.  Nor  is  the  way  impossible.  It  is  no  less  open 
to  the  inveterate  demagogue,  than  to  the  inveterate  gambler  or 
drunkard.  It  involves  but  a  change  of  ambition  and  will.  The 
change  once  effected,  you  could  make  an  atonement.  Having 
thoroughly  reformed  you  could  go  forth  anew,  a  preacher  of  virtue 
in  the  political  arena.  You  could  arouse  the  people  by  the  expo¬ 
sure  of  vice, — you  could  serve  us  immensely  as  a  penitent  dem¬ 
agogue. 

o  o 

I  repeat  it,  sir,  you  owe  an  atonement.  If  you  would  listen  to 
duty  you  would  surrender  a  post  unworthily  sought,  unworthily 
secured.  A  penitent  man,  you  would  go  back  to  the  people  and 
give  up  the  honors  which  really  are  theirs.  Such  a  sacrifice  would 
appear  in  grandeur.  It  would  command  the  public  eye,  and  place 
you  in  an  eminence  for  good.  You  could  speak  with  power.  It 
would  prove  your  glory.  You  could  point  out  the  past  in  its  devi¬ 
ous  windings,  and  warn  your  countrymen  to  avoid  it  in  the  future. 
You  could  resound  the  axiom,  true  thougli  trite,  that  constant 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty;  and  reaffirm  the  faltering,  througli 
the  ample  assurance,  that  politics  are  not  from  necessity  impure  ; 
that  the  baseness  manifest  is  mainly  in  the  demagogue ;  in  the 
lust  of  ofiice  ;  in  the  domination  of  the  aspirant  unscrupulously 
selfish.  You  could  summon  the  people  from  their  deadness  to 
their  duty,  and  prompt  them  to  the  combat  for  the  triumph  of 
integrity,  through  its  fit  emplacement  in  the  public  trusts.  You 
could  charge  them  strongly  to  depose  their  demagogues  and  attend 
themselves  to  the  management  of  affairs  ;  and  always  discarding 
the  self-seeking  men,  to  select  the  best  men  for  public  positions. 
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This  you  could  present  as  a  republican  duty,  in  the  neglect  of 
which  we  can  never  prosper.  You  could  prompt  the  people  to 
promote  virtue^  and  permit  once  more,  with  its  sacred  possession, 
the  association  of  the  honors  and  trusts  of  the  state.  You  could 
prescribe  vigilance,  inculcate  loyalty,  and  urge  a  full  devotion  to 
truth.  You  could  tell  us,  too,  that  neither  the  intelligence  we 
boast,  nor  the  wealth  we  hold,  nor  the  strength  combined  among 
us,  can  alone  suffice  for  political  success  ;  that  the  sure  prosperity 
of  a  free  people  is  based  in  a  just  morality;  that  its  developments 
are  seen  in  an  upright  strength,  in  a  thorough  devotion  to  the 
commonwealth^  which  is  the  common  good  —  in  a  patriotic  fealty 
to  the  state  and  nation.  And  thus,  at  last,  having  often  betrayed 
us  in  unmitigated  baseness,  you  would  aid  us  to  reinstate  ability 
and  worth. 


SucJi  SENTIMENTS  Gentlemen  a  patriotic  citizen  might  properly 
enunciate  to  an  eminent  demagogue.  Their  fit  application  mav 
be  readily  made  among  our  leading  adepts  in  success.  In  sim¬ 
ilar  terms,  not  a  few  merel}^,  but  many  officials  might  be  prop¬ 
erly  addressed  l)y  the  casual  observer  from  among  yourselves. 
There  are  eminent  men  —  now  nominally  eminent  —  who  have 
been  really  eminent  cheats.  Publicly  patriots,  they  have  been 
privately  demagogues.  They  have  publicly  professed  a  single 
devotion  to  the  popular  conception  of  justice  and  right,  while  pri¬ 
vately  they  have  sought,  as  a  primary  purjiose,  their  own  political 
success.  In  pul)lic  they  have  denied  the  same  ambition  that  they 
were  the  first  in  private  to  practice;  and  have  betrayed  their  asso¬ 
ciates —  men  of  integrity,  in  honorable  and  honest  party  rela¬ 
tions  —  some  once,  some  twice,  some  thrice.  They  have  falsified 
themselves,  falsified  others,  and  have  practiced  interminably, 
through  all  their  career,  the  manoeuvres  and  tricks  that  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  theirs.  They  have  been  publicly  honest  and  privately 
knaves  ; — publicly  clamorous  defenders  of  virtue,  while  privately 
careering  outside  of  honor  and  duty  and  truth.  They  are  the 
men  of  success. 
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I  will  speak  but  briefly  of  the  other  workers  in  the  arena  which 
I  have  imperfectly  presented  to  your  view.  The  spoilsmen  are 
prominent  in  the  political  field.  Selfish  and  sordid,  grasping  and 
gorging,  they  illustrate  the  jackal  in  contemptible  obsequious¬ 
ness,  and  the  hyena  in  their  ravenous  greed.  They  follow  the 
victors  to  partake  in  the  spoils;  and  are  wholly  subservient  to  the 
behests  of  party.  If  their  leaders  declare  that  the  cloud  is  a 
camel,  they  will  straightway  clamorously  maint  iin  it:  and  then, 
if  need  be  in  the  exigency  of  the  case,  they  will  call  the  camel  a 
weasel  and  the  weasel  a  whale.  Having  secured  his  quota  in  a 
V  selfish  indulgence,  the  spoilsman  relapses  to  a  swinish  content¬ 
ment.  Hor  does  he  ever  surrender  his  hold  of  the  spoils,  till 
ejected  through  the  triumph  of  a  superior  force.  In  the  last  that 
is  known  of  him,  he  is  loud  in  lamentations,  vociferous  in  woe — 
as  a  mai’tyr  patriot  to  a  political  faith!  He,  too,  maintains  that 
siLccess  is  a  duty. 

The  dispensing  power  demands  a  limited  notice.  There  are  a 
limeted  few,  in  many  of  our  states,  who  are  constantly  politicians 
and  yet  never  in  office,  though  always  the  leaders  in  politicaq 
success.  There  are  some  prominent  men  who  in  all  their  lives 
have  neither  sought  nor  received  official  position:  their  sole  ambi¬ 
tion  apparently  being  to  become  the  Warwicks,  the  makers  of 
kings,  the  wielders  of  power,  the  supreme  dispensers  of  honors 
and  spoils.  Some  never  profess  a  regard  for  morality;  but  in 
process  of  time,  acquire  their  positions  through  their  pre-eminent 
powem  as  tacticians  of  party — mere  managing  men — superlative 
adepts.  Without  faith  in  morality,  relying  on  selfishness  as  the 
element  of  man  through  which  to  accomplish  success,  they  have 
no  elevated  notion  of  a  republican  government.  In  the  relations 
of  patriotism  they  are  but  eminent  partizans,  intently  bent  on 
securing  the  power  of  the  honors  and  spoils  that  accrue  from 
success.  While  such  are  some  of  this  high  class,  there  are  others 
still  who  are  merged  in  hypocrisy — whose  souls  are  but  sepulchres 
beautifully  whitened,  and  replete  in  the  elements  of  uncleanness 
and  death.  And  yet  they  endure  in  ostensible  honor,  and  are 
recognised  to  the  last  in  our  highest  relations,  departing  finally  in 
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fame,  wliile  tlie  purest  iutegrity — never  self  seeking  *  the  greatest 
ability — never  self  pushing ;  punctilious  in  honesty  and  honor, 
remain  unnoticed  and  depart  unknown. 

Such  is  the  success  that  the  facts  of  the  times  develope  in  our 
republican  form.  These  are  the  men,  alas!  too  largely,  who 
engross  our  public  positions.  And  what  sort  of  an  exhibit  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  affairs  do  they  present  to  themselves  and  the  w^orld? 

♦ 

“  By  their  fr^iits  shall  ye  hiow  them.  Do  men  gather  grapes 
from  tho7%s  or  jigs  from  thistles 

Our  government  is  of  a  mixed  and  complex  character.  Justly 
instituted,  justly  sustained  ;  duly  emanating  from  a  high  integrity, 
a  broad  intelligence,  carefully,  laboriously  applied,  by  a  people 
patriotic,  unsellish,  and  appreciating  duty  to  man  and  to  God,  it 
would  present  a  spectacle  of  amazing  grandeur,  and  command 
the  admiring  gaze  of  the  world.  Even  the  angels  of  heaven  might 
pause  to  survey  it.  But  alas  1  it  is  not  our  happiness  to  afford 
such  a  scene  in  the  triumph  of  a  republican  form.  So  far  from 
it,  that  possibly  at  this  very  day  not  one  of  the  enlightened  nations 
of  the  earth  exhibits  in  its  mode  so  much  that  is  wasteful,  dis¬ 
honest  and  weak, —  false,  selfish  and  wicked, —  as  we  have  exhib¬ 
ited  in  the  last  three  years.  The  closing  events  in  the  late  admin¬ 
istration  are  so  recent  and  familiar,  that  their  naming  is  needless. 
The  imbecility  and  treachery  in  which  they  were  evolved  has 
made  their  shame  immortal.  But  may  not  the  unparalleled  spo¬ 
liations  of  the  present  secure  a  corresponding  position  in  infamy  ? 
Do  not  politicians,  irrespective  of  party,  pour  forth  from  the  same 
prolific  arena,  a  horde  of  plundering  Yandals  and  Goths?  We 
must  view  impartially  the  action  of  partizans  who  are  mere  poli¬ 
ticians  in  honors  and  spoils  ; — rej)elling  all  bias,  acquiescing  in 
truth,  we  must  view  them  irrespective  of  party.  How  else  can 
we  surmount  the  barriers  of  prejudice,  and  unite  as  a  people  in 
patriotic  duty  to  secure,  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  the  just 
supremacy  of  ability  and  worth  ?  The  intelligent  patriot  may 
well  rejoice,  when,  from  its  adjustment  in  the  right,  incipiently 
even,  he  may  forego  all  action  in  the  relation  of  the  wrong,  the 
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stupendous  wrong,  which  we  endure  in  Aniericau  slavery,  and 
unite  anew,  with  whomsoever  he  may,  in  belialf  of  Political 
Integrity,  to  reinstate  and  maintain  it  forever.  It  is  a  primary 
cause  in  its  relation  to  causes.  For  how  can  we  count  on  an  ade- 
^piate  progress,  in  any  department  of  political  effort,  if  we  are 
forced  to  proceed  through  dishonor  and  fraud. 

But  allegations  of  baseness  should  not  be  put  forth  unless  they 
can  be  properly  maintained,  I  might  communicate  facts  and 
opinions,  theory  and  practice,  state  and  national,  in  various  rela¬ 
tions, —  legislative,  executive,  judicial,  manifest,  notorious,  indis¬ 
putable.  To  recount  but  a  few  will  suffice  : 

At  the  out-set  of  the  inquiry,  1  adduce  as  suitable,  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Quincy  of  Boston.  I  present  it  as  it  appeared  several 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  public  prints. 

Congressional  Corruptions  —  Why  men  are  anxious  to  be  mem¬ 
bers. — Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  in  a  recent  lecture  at  Boston,  said  that  while 
in  New  York  he  saw  |25  given  for  a  single  vote  for  a  niemher  of  congress: 
and  upon  his  expressing  surprise  that  a  man  could  afford  to  pay  such  a  sum 
for  one  vote,  he  was  assured  that  the  candidate,  if  re-elected,  would  make  a 
money-making  operation  of  it;  he  had  received  $30,000  at  the  last  session 
for  getting  a  bill  through,  and  at  that  rate  could  afford  to  pay  a  good  price. 

Mr.  Quincy  does  not  name  the  particular  member  to  whom  he  referred. 
We  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  what  he  says  is  literally  true, — and  that  the 
some  thino-  mav  be  said  of  other  members  as  well  as  those  from  New  York. 

O  c/ 

The  fact  is  cornqjtion  is  becoming  the  rule,  and  honesty  the  exception,  in 
very  many  of  our  legislative  bodies.  Members  of  congress,  when  not  paid 
directly  for  their  votes,  are  often  interested  in  projects  which  their  votes  are 
to  carry  through.  Lobby  agents  at  Washington  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
lii*st  thing  necessaiy  to  secure  the  passage  of  any  bill  making  large  approjiri- 
ations  of  money,  donations  of  land,  grants  of  special  priviliges,  or  any  thing 
of  the  kind  involving  large  interests, — is  to  purchase  the  favor  of  six  or  eight 
of  the  most  active,  bustling  and  influential  members ; — and  this  is  usually 
done  by  giving  them  a  share  in  the  proceeds,  contingent  upon  the  success  of 
the  bill.  There  are  men,  inside  as  well  as  outside  of  congress,  who  make  it 
their  regular  business,  to  push  through  claims  and  applications  of  just  tliis 
sort.  And  there  are  also  dozens  and  scores  of  men  who  have  become  enor- 
Mousbj  rich,  by  a  service  of  five  or  six  years  in  congress, — who  have  gone 
there  not  worth  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  world,  and  have  o'one  awav  worth 
a  tpiarter  of  a  million. 

What  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  can  only  be  conjectured.  But  the  fact  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  anxiety  of  a  certain  class  of  men  to  become  members  of  con¬ 
gress,  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  city  council, — and  also  for  the  large  sums 
of  money  they  frequently  expend  in  securing  their  nomination  and  election. 
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But  the  city  of  New  York,  in  its  corporate  relations,  sutlers 
more  than  in  its  national  even,  from  the  maladminstration  of 
affairs  of  government.  The  masterly  exploits  of  FEKjiTANDo  Wood 
in  the  sphere  of  spoils  and  political  ambition,  would  of  themselves 
suffice  for  a  volume.  I  shall  refer  to  but  one. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune  Nov.  30  1861. 

How  Wood  robs  the  city. — Fernando  Wood  at  Volks  Garden  the  oth¬ 
er  night,  by  his  bold  secession  speech,  avowed  himself  a  rebel.  We  print 
this  morning  some  crushing  testimony,  showing  conclusively  that  he  is  also 
a  public  robber.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  foremen  of  three  several  grand  ju¬ 
ries,  which  had  the  matter  under  investigation,  the  district  attorney  has  made 
public  the  evidence  taken  in  regard  to  the  [Haekley  contract  fraud.  It  will 
be  remembered  by  our  readers  that  about  a  year  ago  the  common  council 
one  night,  after  letting  the  subject  of  street  cleaning  sleep  for  a  long  time, 
suddenly  resolved  to  award  the  contract  for  five  years,  ostensibly  to  Andrew 
J.  Hackley,  for  |279,000  a  year,  although  they  had  before  them,  the  bids  of 
many  other  equally  responsible  parties,  who  stood  ready  to  give  the  necessa¬ 
ry  sureties  and  do  the  work  for  a  much  smaller  sum,  one  of  them,  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Williams,  for  184,000  a  year  less  than  the  Hackley  ofter.  .By  this  trans¬ 
action  the  tax-payers  were  robbed  of  |420,000  on  this  single  contract  alone. 

So  outrageous  was  this  proceeding,  and  so  evidently  fraudulent  upon  its 
face,  that  the  ring  dared  not  submit  it  to  the  ordeal  of  j^ublic  opinion,  but 
rushed  it  through  both  boards  the  same  night,  and  in  order  to  escape  injunc- 
ion,  the  mayor  waited  in  his  office,  contrary  to  all  custom,  till  near  midnight, 
to  perfect  it  by  his  signature.  From  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Wm.  H. 
Williams,  George  C.  Byrne,  Edward  B.  Wesley,  Daniel  D.  Conover, 
Cornelius  K.  Garrison,  Hawley  D.  Clapp,  Anthony  S.  Hope  end  Thomas 
Hope,  it  appears  that  $40,000  was  raised,  and  paid  for  the  passage  of  the 
contract  by  the  common  council,  the  agent  who  received  the  money  being 
now  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

The  consideration  which  Fernando  Wood  received  for  signing  the  bill  was 
one-fourth  of  the  contract,  or  $69,750  a  year,  for  five  years,  free  of  any 
other  consideration  than  said  signature,  the  other  owners  of  the  contract 
furnishing  all  the  money  re(piired  to  perfect  the  fraud,  the  Mayor’s  share  to 
stand  in  the  name  of  his  brother  Benjamin.  Of  course,  the  contractors 
hoped  that  through  the  connivance  of  the  city  inspector’s  department  they 
would  be  enabled  to  make,  in  the  language  of  Beh.  Wood,  “a  big  thing,” 
even  at  this  heavy  reduction.  But  the  police  took  hold  of  the  matter,  and 
whenever  the  work  was  not  done  in  accordance  with  the  contract,  reported 
to  the  city  comptroller,  who  refused  to  pay  the  monthly  bills.  Hence  we  see 
that  the  contractors  have  cut  down  the  pay  of  their  laborers  from  $1,25  to 
90  cents  a  day,  in  order  to  make  good  their  payments  to  Wood. 

From  some  technical  defect  in  the  evidence,  an  indictment  cannot  be  found 
against  the  mayor;  but  his  guilt  is  established  beyond  per-ad venture.  Thus 
we  find  that  the  Fernando  Wood  who  amassed  his  wealth  by  notorious 
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frauds  in  private  life,  bv'  the  I’obbery  ot  his  brother-in-law,  for  w'hich  he 
would  have  gone  to  the  states  prison  but  for  the  statute  ot  limitations,  by 
taking  money  froiii  a  bank  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  by  many 
similar  acts  of  theft,  is  equally  dishonest  in  his  public  career.  hen  he 
first  entered  the  mayor's  office,  he  made  a  zealous  show  of  doing  his  duty, 
and  the  universal  commendation  which  greeted  his  eflorts,  if  there  ha<l  been 
any  moral  ju'incipal  in  the  man,  would  have  stimulated  him  to  continue  his 
well-doino;.  But  honest  v  was  not  in  him.  His  Joseph  \Yalker  sw  indle,  the 
[icrversion  of  the  jjolice  t('>  his  j>ersonal  aggrandizement,  tiU  the  city  was  on 
the  vero;e  of  anarch v,  and  blood  was  shed  in  our  streets ;  his  fostering  care 
over  the  ticket-swindlers  and  ruffians  whose  atrocities  made  the  name  ot 
Xew  York  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  nation;  his  “bread  or  blood,  agrarian 
proclamations  ;  his  bait<*r  and  sale  of  city  chamberlaincies,  street  com- 
missionersliips,  an<l  otlier  ih-h  offices;  his  shameful  conspiracies  with  the 
common  council  to  sell  the  rights  and  charters  of  the  coiq^oration  tor  his 
own  emolument;  his  desperate  services  in  behalf  of  the  rebels;  his  hy¬ 
pocritical  assumption  of  unionism;  his  recent  bold  avownl  of  his  treason, 
show  that  the  man  is  hopelessly  debased  and  a  dangerous  enemy  to  society : 
who,  instead  of  occupying  a  position  of  power,  ought  to  be  restrained  even 
of  his  ])ei*sonal  liberty  bv  rea^ion  of  his  crimes. 


In  the  last  ten  years  this  citkeii  Wood  has  been  repeatedly 
elected  to  the  highest  position  in  the  power  of  the  first  of  Amer¬ 
ican  cities,  though  nnifornily  presenting  a  notorions  name.  He 
has  an  eminent  skill  as  a  managing  partizan  and  manipulator  of 
political  machinery.  An  adept  himself,  he  could  command  adepts; 
and  hence  he  could  command  success. 

iSTor  does  the  greatest  of  all  the  American  states  —  the  Kiivpwe 
State.,  ^sew  Y^ork— present  a  spectacle  less  repugnant  to  honesty, 
in  the  legislatiye  relations  of  its  government.  There  appeal’s,  in 
a  synopsis  by  the  Boston  Post,  of  the  celebrated  Littlejohn  libel 
suit,  the  following 

/  C  - 

Chaptee  of  Political  Coebuptiojs  : 

The  mysteries  of  Paris  have  not  been  re-published;  we  ha\e  something 
better  l>efore  the  public,  the  mysteries  of  New  Y^ork  legislation. 

We  will  recur  to  some  of  these  gigantic  fraiels,  of  which  the  good  people  of 
the  empire  state  have  been  made  the  victims.  They  will  teach  us  to  hate 
and  to  anniliilate  that  cancer  upon  the  body  of  American  legislation,  the 
lobby  system ;  and  to  purify  that  which  ought  to  be  kept  pure. 

That  coriTiption  existed,  we  have  the  wort.l  of  Horace  Greeley,  through 
his  paper,  and  Governor  Morgan,  through  his  veto  message,  who  said  that 
80  membei’s  of  that  legislature  I’eceived  money  for  their  votes ;  from  the 
words  of  Greene  C.  Bronson,  speaking  in  the  West  Washington  market 
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case,  and  from  John  McKean  and  W.  Curtis  Noyes;  and  these  men  only  spoke 
the  universal  voice  of  the  press  of  New  York,  republican  and  democratic. 

Among  the  first  charges  of  corruption  made  was  that  of  the  Brooklyn 
feiTy  bill.  The  fare  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn  was  two  cents,  the 
people  of  Brooklyn  appropriated  $20,000  through  the  common  council  for 
engineering  a  bill  through  the  legislature  to  reduce  that  fare  to  one  cent. 
This  money  undoubtedly  went  to  purchase  the  1 6  votes  necessary  to  caiTy 
that  measure. 

The  New  York  city  railroad  scheme  was  the  most  gigantic  corruption. 
Their  Sixth,  Se\^enth  and  Eighth  avenue  railroads  traverse  tlie  city  up  and 
<lown.  The  cars  seat  forty,  but  for  morning  and  evening  travel  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  carry  sixty  or  seventy,  at  great  personal  risk  and  inconvenience. 
They  are  said  to  double  their  investments  every  six  months,  and  are  tin? 
most  2>i*ofitable  investments  in  the  country.  Weed  owns  $60,000,  and 
George  Law  the  greater  part  of  the  rest.  The  necessities  of  the  city  de¬ 
mand  that  other  roads  should  be  built,  but  it  is  for  the  interest  of  Law  and 
Weed  that  they  should  not  be  built.  The  people  of  New  York  had  been 
trying  for  some  time  to  get  bills  through  for  the  building  of  other  roads. 
This  was  not  pleasant  to  Weed,  Law  &  Co. 

Mr.  Law  goes  to  Albany  with  the  “  Gridiron  bill”  in  his  pocket,  a  con¬ 
solidated  bill  embracing  the  right  to  build  on  all  the  a^^^ilable  routes  in  the 
city.  The  object  of  Law,  Weed  A  Co.  was  to  get  this  bill  j^assed  so  they 
could  command  and  build  the  other  roads  or  not,  as  they  jdeased ;  that 
they  could  occupy  the  routes  by  their  legal  right,  so  as  to  prevent  others 
building  them,  and  injuring  their  vested  interest  in  their  roads.  How  should 
they  do  it?  Under  the  state  constitution  of  1846,  in  order  to  protect  the 
people  against  mono2)olies,  no  grant  could  be  made  to  corporation,  joint- 
stock  company  or  company  having  the  rights  of  a  joint-stock  comj^any, 
which  the  legislature  could  not  again  take  away.  These  gentlemen  must 
evade  this  pro\'ision  of  the  constitution,  and  this  2>ossible  action  of  future 
legislatures.  They  bethought  them  of  that  j)rovision  in  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  that  no  state  shall  make  a  laAv  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts.  Tliereh)re,  if  they  could  evade  this  right  of  the  legislatui’e  to 
annul  grants  of  franchisees  to  corporations  or  conij^anies,  so  that  it  could  be¬ 
come  a  grant  in  perjietuitv  to  the  holders  or  their  assigns,  their  great  object 
would  be  accomplished.  Mr.  Law  originates  the  scheme  ;  has  the  grant 
made  to  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  their  assigns  forever,  whicli  is  not  a  grant  to  any  cor¬ 
poration,  nor  monied  monopoly,  but  to  the  people. 

The  next  point  is  to  fincl  this  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  who  will  be  tools  for  the 
purpose,  and  who,  for  a  consideration,  will  assign  their  interests  to  j^arties  des¬ 
ignated.  Then  these  parties  can  get  themselves  erected  into  a  corjioration  un¬ 
der  the  general  act  of  1850,  and  order  these  tools  to  make  an  assignment  of  the 
franchises  to  the  corporation,  which  would  hold  them  in  ]:)erpetuity,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  legislature,  of  constitutional  conventions,  of  all  powders  save  re\'0- 
lution,  or  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  LTnited  States  2>ermitting  states  to 
impair  the  obligatio/i  of  contracts.  Only  one  of  these  bills  contained  the  re¬ 
pealing  clause,  and  under  this  one  it  was  designed  to  form  the  corporation. 
So  the  gTidiron  bill  passed  the  legislature  by  the  dereliction  of  the  members, 
to  the  injury  of  the  city ;  and  to  the  perpetual  benefit  of  Law,  Weed  &  Co., 
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their  representatives  and  assigns.  Governor  Morgan  vetoed  the  bill,  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  the  grants  were  perpetual,  tliat  nothing  short  of  revolution 
could  annul  them ;  that  if  the  grantor,  or  the  assignor  did  not  choose  to  build 
the  roads,  they  would  not  be  built,  and  the  people  could  not  help  themselves. 
The  vetoed  bill  was  passed  over  the  \'eto  of  the  Go\'ernor.  There  were  res¬ 
ponsible  men  in  NeAv  York  who  ottered  guarantees  to  build  the  roads  propo¬ 
sed,  and  to  pay  millions  for  the  privilege,  and  ottered  to  convey  the  passen¬ 
gers  for  three  cents  instead  of  ti\'e,  as  now  paid.  This  was  well  known,  and 
urged  upon  the  legislature.  Speaker  Littlejohn  had  g]*eat  iidluence  in  that 
legislature,  and  counsel  Avas  confident  that  he  could  prove  that  $120,000  of 
the  stock  of  these  roads  Avent  to  the  Littlejohn  family ;  ^Ir.  Speaker  Little¬ 
john  Aventfrom  his  chair  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  to  aid  in  passing  the  bill 
OA  cr  the  veto  of  the  Governor. 


Here  is  another  revealed  from  the  same  fertile  source,  called  the  West 
Washington  Market  bill: — Some  years  since,  piers  A\ere  run  out  into  Xorth 
RiA  er  upon  property  of  the  state ;  they  Avere  subsequently  filled  up  and  made 
land  by  the  city,  Avhich  land  is  jiow  Avorth  $2,000,000.  The  rents  Avere 
Avorth  $108,000  annually,  Avhieh  moiie}"  the  city  receiv^ed,  Avhen  it  should 
have  been  paid  to  the  state.  Taylor  &  Brennan  apply  to  the  land  commis¬ 
sioners  for  a  lease  of  the  property,  and  for  the  back  rents  from  the  city  to  the 
state,  oftering  to  pay  $5000  a  year  for  the  rents,  and  to  indemnify  the  state 
against  any  costs  in  collecting  them,  or  in  getting  ])Ossession  of  the  property. 
They  succeeded  in  getting  judgments  f<.)r  back  leiits  against  the  city  of  ISTcaa 
York  for  $659,000,  and  a  covenent  for  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  premises  un¬ 
til  they  Avere  disposed  of  by  the  state.  The  next  thing  Avas  to  get  those 
judgments  paid. 

By  some  means  their  jiidgmejits  became  dependent  upon  the  action  ot‘ 
the  legislature ;  so  that  the  railroad  men  supported  the  payment  of  the 
judgments,  and  the  jndgment  men  supported  the  granting  (jf  the  franchises 
to  the  railroad  men.  Both  the  bills,  side  by  side,  were  passed,  vetoed  and 
triumphantly  repassed  OA'cr  the  veto  of  the  Governor.  Judge  Bronson 
Avrote  to  the  Governor  stating  that  those  ‘‘  judgments  Avere  fraudulent,  void, 
and  ought  not  to  be  paid,”  and  they  Avere  set  aside  for  corruption.  The 
Avhole  matter  AA  as  finally  compromised,  tlie  city  t)aying  $300,000  to  the 
state  for  laud  Avorth  $2,000,000,  and  Taylor  and  Brennan  retaining  $60,000 
they  had  collected  for  rents,  and  receiving  $300,000  for  their  release  of 
judgments.  Thus  Taylor  &  Brennan  put  $300,000  in  their  pockets. 

In  schemes  like  these  it  is  said  that  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  Avere 
spent  in  and  about  the  legislature.  Gov.  Morgan  talks  out  and  says  “eighty 
members  of  tlie  legislature  received  money  for  their  votes.”  A  reporter 
took  a  list  of  seventy  men  to  Mr.  Conklin,  and  told  him  that  lie  knew  that 
every  one  of  them  had  received  bnbes,  and  Mr.  Conklin  had  reason  to 
believe  it. 


Such  internal  foes  as  formed  that  legislature  at  Albany  are  AA^orse  foes  to 
republican  institutions  than  legions  of  secessionists;  they  give  us  a  worse 
character  at  home,  a  more  ruiUous  reputation  abroad,  and  sap  deeper  the 
foundations  of  liberty  and  law.  In  ansAver  to  these  astounding  develop¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Weed  coolly  says :” 
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Mr.  Weed  is  the  well  known  Editor  of  the  Albany  Journal; 
and  has,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  been  the  head  of  the  national 
republican,  whig  and  republican  parties  in  that  great  state — 
their  recognized  Warwick — their  political  autocrat:  and  I  read 
what  he  says  in  relation  to  the  foregoing,  from  his  own  editorial  in 
the  Evening  Journal.  He  first  cpiotes 

Froiu  llic  Tribune. 

They  have  been  trying  from  year  to  year  to  get  tliese  or  similar  Ihlls 
through.  In  1859  they  succeeded  in  the  house,  and  lost  it  in  the  senate 
by  only  one  or  two  votes.  And  when  1859  came  round  it  became  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  to  carry  these  measures.  It  was  known  that  tlie  legisla¬ 
ture  was  republican  when  elected.  Tliose  gentlemen  of  the  lobby  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  was  one  glorious  pretext  to  ])ut  foi’w  ard  to  reach  a  class 
of  men  who  were  strong  politicians,  and  'svlio  thoiiglit  jrolitics  and  ])arty 
were  to  be  advanced  a  little  over  the  head  of  some  higher  princijdes.  They 
hit  upon  a  plan  for  carrying  it;  it  was  worthy  of  its  great  author  the  father 
of  the  lobby.  They  said :  we  propose  now,  that  the  legislature  pass  the 
railroad  bills,  and  out  of  tliese  bills  Ave  will  get  the  whole  fund  that  avc  want 
to  elect  our  President, 

He  then  speaks  of  himself  as  follows: — 

“  Obnoxious  as  the  ailmission  is,  to  a  just  sense  of  righi,  and  to  a  bettei'  con¬ 
dition  of  political  ethics,  we  stand  so  far  “impeached.”  We  would  have 
preferred  not  to  disclose  to  public  view,  the  financial  history  of  political  life, 
nor  should  the  Tribune  have  constrained  sucli  disclosnrs.  Public  men  know 
much  of  what  the  ‘best  of  mankind”  are  ignorant.  We  sujipose  it  is 
generally  understood  that  jiarty  organizations  cost  njoney,  and  that  Pre¬ 
sidential  elections,  especially,  are  expensive.  Painful  as  the  confession  is, 
we  are  bound  in  truth — and  from  knowledge — to  sav  that  James  Buchanan 
was  elected  President,  and  this  great  and  then  haj)py  and  glorious  republic 
ruined,  simply  because  Messrs.  Wendell,  Forney,  and  Belmont,  raised  $50,- 
000  more  money,  to  be  expended  in  Pennsyb  ania,  than  William  A.  Hail, 
Truman  Smith  and  the  Avriter  of  this  article,  could  ]  woe u re  for  the  same  ob¬ 
ject.” 

Just  as  if  the  country,  beset  by  knaves,  were  safer  with  one  set 
rather  than  the  other.  Here  in  Massachusetts  w^e  were  invited  to 
contribute  to  the  fund  that  Mr.  Weed  refers  to,  for  securing  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  the  republican  cause.  The  funds  were  solicited  by  a 
leading  politician  who  now  holds  an  elevated  office  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Massachusetts  contributed  largely  to  its  aid  :  and  we  vrere 
required,  moreover,  by  our  political  leaders,  to  abandon  our  repnb- 


licaii  party  for  the  year,  and  icake  Mr.  Gardner  again  uur  Governor, 
to  promote,  by  example,  a  c<jalition  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  in 
1856.  We  did  it.  We  were  defeated  in  Pennsylvania,  and  also 
in  the  nation.  We  deserved  defeat.  The  democrats,  less  tortii- 
nate,  triumphed.  Their  triumph  was  tlieir  I'uin. 

Mr.  Weed  continues  : 


“  While  niillions  of  Freemen  exert  their  iiilluenee  mid  east  their 
votes  from  patriotic  inliiiences,  results  are  too  often  controlled  by  less 
creditable  means.  Xor  are  the  unpatriotic  found  alone  among  the 
ignorant  and  base.  The  wealthy  and  exalted  are  (piite  as  ready  as 
the  low  and  abject,  to  jiollute  tlie  elective  franchise. 

It  has  been  our  diitv  and  task,  for  nearlv  fortv  vears,  to  raise 
money  for  elections.  During  more  tlian  lialf  that  time  we  did  so  in 
consultation  and  co-nperation  witli  Mr.  Greeley.  Believing  that  rail 
roads  were  essential  to  the  eitv  of  New  York,  and  that  legislative 
gi*ants  for  tiiem  u  ouhl  be  obtained,  we  conceived  and  attem])ted  to 
carry  out  the  idea  of  making  those  grants  available,  politically.  M  e 
did  so  with  Mr.  Greeley’s  knowledge,  and  he  did  not  then  see  the 
enomity  of  the  offence.  We  avowed  this  purpose  to  leading  political 
friends.  Among  others,  to  Mr.  George  Oydyke,  witlt  tlie  remark 
that  while  the  avowal  was  not  for  the  public,  we  liad  no  desire  to 
conceal  it  from  associates.  It  so  happened  tliat  the  avowal  appeared 
in  the  next  morning’s  Herald  I 

But  if  Ave  have  sinned  in  this  Avay,  Mr.  Greeley  ought  not  to  ‘cast 


the  first  stone.’  He  has  not  ahvavs  been  fastidious  in  the  use  of 
money  at  elections,  or  in  legislation.  Fie  knoAVS  Iioav  much  it  cost 
— and  out  of  Avhose  pocket  the  money  came — to  elect  the  speaker  in 
congress!  He  knoAvs  hoAv  he  expected  to  be  reimbursed.  He 
kiiOAvs  for  AA'liat  purpose  a  8b000  check  Avas  handed  to  him.  .Vnd  he 
knoAvs — as  Ave  believe — that  Avhile  in  this  latter  particular  lie  Avas 
blameless — liow  easA'  it  is  to  niA'stitV  and  malign — Iioaa'  swifth*  false- 
hood  travels,  and  Iioav  tardilv  truth  folloAVS.” 

''  a. 


The  Speaker  in  Congress  to  Avhoin  he  refers  as  elected  at  so  much 
cost  of  money,  Avas,  I  apprehend,  the  eminent  Banks,  at  present  a 
Avarrior ;  and  I  was  latelv  told  hy  one  Avhom  I  knoAV,  a  man  of 
undoubted  A^eracity,  that  Geo.  P.  Burnham  said  in  his  presence 
that  he,  Burnham,  paid  the  Atlas  and  Bee  eight  tliousand  dollars, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Banks,  to  support  his  election  for  the  office  of 
Governor  ;  and  that  Mr.  Banks,  the  Governor,  in  remuneration 
.  therefor,  gave  him  the  agency  of  the  public  Liquor  ;  hence  that 
Bmnham  liquor-SAvindle  Avhich  Avas  practiced  upon  the  people  of 
old  Massachusetts  in  their  eiforts  in  behalfof  the  temperance  cause. 


Transactions  that  would  ruin  reputable  men,  enablethese  politi¬ 
cians  to  rise.  They  are  all  in  success.  Mr.  Weed,  who  is  justly 
denominated  the  father  of  the  lobby, and  who  confesses,  in  substance, 
the  fullest  implications  as  2^  jobber  in  the  relations  of  government, 
was  but  lately  the  agent  of  the  state  department,  at  the  courts  of 
England  and  France ; — from  abroad  he  avowed  so  dreadful  a 
sense  of  his  country's  perils  that  he  could  not  sleep  of  nights. 
And  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  the  prince  of  trimmers,  flourishes  as  a 
general  in  command.  Nor  has  the  government  forgotten  Mr.  Geo. 
P.  Burnham.  He,  too,  has  a  responsible  position. 

From  the  Boston  Courier. 

The  large  crowd  who  have  heard  of  Mr.  George  P.  Burnhain  will 
be  much  more  astonished  than  delighted  to  learn  that  he  has  been  - 
appointed  to  a  “  resjjonsible  clerkship,”  sO  the  Journal  says,  in  the  new 
agricultural  department  at  Washington.  This  is  said,  on  the  same 
authority,  to  have  been  eftected  by  the  laudable  exertions  of  Messrs. 
Henry  Wilson,  Gooch,  xVlley,  and  others  of  our  creditable  members  of 
congress.  Previous  transactions  which  it  might  be  inconvenient  fully 
to  disclose,  in  this  instance  as  in  that  of  Senator  Simmons,  probably 
tended  to  aid  Mr.  Burnham’s  eftbrts  to  serve  his  country  and  himself 
in  Washington,  rather  tlian  in  a  neighboring  city  in  the  county’of 
Middlesex. 

The  Littlejohn  libel  suit  reveals  somewhat  tlie  modus  operaiidi 
ill  legislative  corruption.  It  is  therein  stated  that  the  political 
adej^ts,  headed  by  Mr.  Weed,  as  he  himself  confesses,  proposed 
to  raise  $1,000,000,  through  the  power  of  the  lobby  on  the  state  legis¬ 
lature,  in  the  passage  of  the  Gridiron  railroad  bills,  by  which  the 
public  would  be  made  to  pay  nearly  double  the  necessary  railroad 
fare — not  for  a  year,  but  forever — to  secure  to  the  politicians,  from 
Mr.  Law  and  associates,  the  money  necessary  to  carry  the  elec¬ 
tions.  So  that  the  people  are  robbed,  through  corrupt  legislation, 
of  the  very  same  money  that  is  used  to  debauch  them  at  the  polls. 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Seward  at  the  Chicago  convention,  clamor¬ 
ously  urged  that  they  had  the  funds  needful  to  secure  an  election. 
And  Thurlow  Weed  contrived  this  compassing  sclieme.  “We 
did  so,”  he  says,  “  with  Mr.  Greeley’s  knowledge,  and  he  did  not 
then  see  the  enormity  of  the  ofience.” 
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And  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  a  reply  to  Mr.  Weed,  informs 
us,  especially,  how  democratic  politicians  secured  the  election  of 
James  Buchanan  through,  as  Mr.  Weed  says,  their  greater  ability 
in  the  amount  of  corruption  funds  at  command. 

“  To  the  democratic  managers,  but  one  course  seemed  open — to  buy 
up  whatever  was  in  market  of  the  decaying  know-nothing  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  ])y  the  aid  thus  secured,  poll  illegal  and 
purchased  votes  enough  to  carry  their  ticket  at  the  October  state 
election.  So  the  Pennsylvania  wire-workers  came  on  here,  raised  a 
very  large  sum  out  of  the  merchants,  bankers,  ca^^italists  and  loss 
seedy  office  seekers  of  our  city,  and  by  its  aid  fought  tlieir  Ava)' 
through  according  to  the  j^i’ogramme.  They  squeezed  through  by 
about  three  thousand  majority  in  a  poll  of  four  hundred  and  twent}' 
thousand  Amtes,  and  this  triumjAh,  backed  by  anotlier  ^von  by  like 
means  in  Indiana,  secured  Mr.  Buchanan’s  election 

The  actwe,  managing  politicians,  by  Avlioin  the  greater  portion  of 
the  requisite  corruption  fund  was  raised,  (Ave  do  not  say  paid,)  in 
our  city,  were  J^ohn  B.  Floyd^  of  Virginia,  (aa'Iio  spent  most  of  that 
summer  here,)  Isaac  V.  Foivlei\  then  our  postmaster,  and  George  N. 
Sander Sy  Avith  tAVO  or  three  more,  Avhom  Ave  do  not  care  to  name  in 
connection  with  these. 

The  triumph  Avas  secured.  Mr.  Buchanan  Avas  elected.  Then 
came  the  dmsion  of  “  the  spoils.”  Floyd,  as  per  arrangement,  was 
made  secretary  of  Avar,  and  Mr.  FoAvler,  though  already  a  heavy  de¬ 
faulter,  was  reappointed  postmaster.  Sanders  Avas  appointed  navy 
agent,  Avdiich  gaA'e  him  the  almost  unchecked  disbursement  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Where  are  these  gentlemen  noAV  ? 

Floyd,  the  most  gigantic  public  robber  Avhose  name  blackens  the 
history  of  any  country,  is  at  the  head  of  a  traitor  force  in  W estern 
Virginia.  FoAvder,  a  confessed  peculator  of  |155,000,  but  AAdiose 
entire  filchings  can  hardly  fall  beloAA"  a  quarter  of  a  million,  is  a  fugi- 
twe  in  Mexico.  Sanders,  a  defaulter  for  $30,000,  is  serving  the  cause 
of  treason  somewhere  in  Jeffi  Davis’s  dominions.  The  sumptuous 
dinners  and  costly  Avines  of  the  New  York  hotel  knoAA'  these  gentle¬ 
men  no  more. 

But  further :  The  heaAy  contributions  raised  in  this  city  and  else- 
AA’here  to  corrupt  that  PennsylA'ania  election,  Avere  one  original  cause 
of  the  break-doAvn  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  administration.  They  oAmr- 
AAdiehned  him  Avith  robbers  and  SAAnndlers,  Avho  claimed  to  haAv 
made  ruinous  sacrifices  to  secure  his  election,  and  Avere  clamorous  for 
reimbursement.  Hence  the  Fort  Snelling  stench,  the  Willett’s  Point 
SAvindle,  the  NeAV  Bedford  ditto,  the  operations  of  “  Live-Oak 
SAvift,”  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  timber  for  the  navy,  the  coal 
agency  jobbery  in  Philadelphia,  <fcc.,  &c.” 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  republican  partizans  raise  less 
money  for  political  corruption,  or  apply  it  in  a  less  objectionable 
manner,  than  do  the  partizans  ot  the  democratic  faith  and  name. 
No  preference  should  be  claimed  in  political  integrity,  by  the  one 
party  over  the  other.  The  vice  of  dishonesty  is  e(|ually  pervading 
among  the  politicians  of  both.  It  may  appear  yet  that  Secretary 
Floyd,  who  with  all  his  squanderings,  seems  never  to  liave  held 
a  dollar  to  himself,  but  to  have  wasted  all  on  partizan  favorites, 
is  sur23assed  immeasurably  by  our  late  secretary  of  war,  Simon 
Cameron,  in  the  practice  of  favoritism  at  the  public  expense. 

And  while  the  former  was  maintained  in  the  national  cabinet, 
aiid  is  now  a  general  among  his  admirers,  the  latter  is  appointed 
to  one  of  tlie  highest  positions  in  the  command  of  the  department 
of  state.  Both  are  sustained  by  their  friends  respectively. 

The  following  jiaragraph  is  further  suggestive  of  the  legislative 
manners  of  the  times  : 

From  the  New  York  Tribune- 

He  (Mr.  Phelps)  says : — 

“  Parties  from  Albany  told  the  trustees  [of  the  Dutch  church] 
they  could  never  obtain  the  passage  of  the  bill  releasing  the  title 
without  they  raises  this  money.  They  therefore  raised  it,  and  it  was 
not  fair  to  charge  them  with  corruption.” 

The  amount  was  $10,000. 

It  was  raised  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  bill  enabling  the  sale 
of  a  church  for  a  post-office  site  in  New  York  city: — the  legisla¬ 
ture  was  that  of  the  Empire  State.  And  in  the  winter  of  ’62  in 
the  same  legislature,  as  was  rejiorted  in  the  New  York  Tribune, — 

Mr.  Ih-ovost  rose  to  a  question  of  privilege  in  the  assembly,  and 
after  reading  from  one  of  your  city  journals  the  remarkable  speech  of 
Aid.  Brady,  wherein  he  mentioned  having  purchased  a  former  legis¬ 
lature  of  this  state  for  |8,000,  and  intimated  that  the  present  legisla¬ 
ture  were  purchaseable,  he  sent  up  to  the  speaker’s  desk  a  resolu¬ 
tion  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee,  with  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers,  to  investigate  the  charges  of  the  Alderman. 

4*  4%  4k  4% 

Mr,  Pierce  said — It  has  got  to  be  the  conviction  of  verv  manv 

'  t,  * 
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men  of  judgment  and  sense  in  the  state  of  New  York,  that  our  dem¬ 
ocratic  institutions  have  become  almost  a  burlesque. 

******* 

I  appeal  to  his  honor  the  speaker  himself  to  say  if  he  has  not  been 
regarded  as  having  disgraced  himself  in  becoming  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  if  he  has  not  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  consented  to 
become  a  member  of  the  assembly. 

Even  I,  humble  as  I  am,  have  been  called  on  to  apologize,  twelve 
months  ago,  for  accepting  the  position  of  a  member  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  this  state.  This  is  all  wrong.  Forty  years  ago,  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  honor  to  be  a  member  of  the  legislature ;  and  the 
records  of  our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers  who  filled  that  honorable 
position,  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  as  a 
remembrance  to  be  treasured  up  and  esteemed  by  their  successors. 

I  say  once  for  all,  that  now  to  be  a  member  of  the  state  legislature 
is  an  impeachment  of  a  man’s  standard  of  honesty. 

******* 

I  can  say  from  my  own  belief  that  I  fear  these  charges  afiecting 
the  last  legislature  are  too  true,  and  that  it  was  bought  up.  Any 
man  who  is  intimate  with  the  lobby  can  see  the  record  of  those  who 
were  bribed  on  the  floor,  and  of  the  still  larger  number  of  those  who, 
like  the  harlot  who  sells  her  charms  in  the  market,  obtained  seats  on 
this  floor  to  make  a  traflic  of  their  virtue. 

I  say  this  is  the  day  and  the  hour  to  take  hold  of  this  subject,  be¬ 
cause  now  we  have  the  time  and  opportunity  to  investigate  it,  which 
we  shall  not  have  later  in  the  session,  and  because  vastly  important 
matters  are  coming  up,  not  one  of  which  you  will  be  able  to  pass  if 
the  power  behind  the  throne,  greater  than  the  throne  itself,  says  it 
shall  not  pass.  And  I  tell  the  inexperienced  now  that  we  cannot 
help  passing  one,  if  the  power  behind  the  throne  says  it  shall  be 
passed. 

I  have  just  as  good  an  opinion  of  this  legislature  as  of  any  other; 
but  I  say  here,  in  my  place,  that  we  are  but  the  registrars  of  the 
doings  of  the  lobby. 

And  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  Hon.  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times^  participating  in  the  debate,  re¬ 
marked: — 

“  It  has  come  to  be  among  the  accepted  and  acknowledged  articles 
of  the  popular  faith,  that  our  legislation  is  corrupt  and  corrupti¬ 
ble —  that  measures  may  be  carried  through  the  legislature  by 
bribery — by  purchased  votes — without  the  slightest  regard  to  their 
intrinsic  merit,  or  their  bearing  on  the  public  welfare.  Disgraceful 
as  it  is,  and  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  this  belief  does  nevertheless 
exist;  and  it  does  more  to  degrade  the  tone  of  public  action  in  all 
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departments — to  lower  the  standard  of  public  morals,  and  to  poison 
the  inherent  and  essential  life  of  the  republic,  than  all  other  influ¬ 
ences  put  together.  For  the  legislation  of  a  country  educates  the 
country.  It  takes  effect  upon  far  other  interests  than  those  to  which 
it  directly  relates.  Those  who  make  the  laws  of  a  nation,  are  in 
the  exercise  of  its  highest  sovereignty.  Whether  worthy  or  unwor¬ 
thy,  they  are  its  leaders  and  its  guides;  and  no  nation,  especially  no 
republican  nation,  having  representative  institutions,  can  be,  or  can 
loug  continue  to  be,  wiser  and  purer  than  those  who  make  its  laws. 
When,  therefore,  it  comes  to  be  generally  understood,  or  believed, 
that  the  law-making  of  a  state  or  nation  is  simply  a  matter  of  bar¬ 
gain  and  sale, — that  the  ]:)ublic  honor,  the  public  wealth,  the  private 
rights,  the  lives,  the  property,  the  liberties  of  our  people  depend, 
not  upon  the  wisdom,  the  conscientious  integrity  of  those  who  rep¬ 
resent  and^wield  their  power,  but  upon  personal  profit — upon  the 
open,  shameless  traffic  of  venal  men,  the  whole  tone  of  society  will 
sink  to  the  lowest  and  most  degrading  level,  and  the  political  and 
social  atmosphere  of  the  nation  will  become  too  fetid  and  pestilential 
t  o  be  breathed  by  upright  and  self-respecting  men. 

Xow,  sir,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  humiliating  fact  that  we 
are  rapidly  nearing  the  verge  of  tliis  extreme  of  degradation.  Shrink 
from  the  confession  as  we  may,  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  the 
whole  tone  of  our  political  morals  is  sinking  lower  and  lower  every 
year.  The  great  mass  of  our  people  have  less  and  less  respect  for 
the  great  bodies  of  state  which  make  their  laws — less  and  less  faith 
in  their  uprightness,  their  disinterested  devotion  to  the  public  good, 
and  a  (instantly  growing  disposition  to  suspect  their  motives  and 
distrust  their  integrity.  Although  the  gentleman  from  Ulster  (Mr. 
Pierce)  went  ])eyond  what  I  deem  the  literal  truth,  when  he  said  the 
other  day  that  it  had  become  a  positive  disgrace  to  be  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  there  was  yet  some  shadow  of  justice  in  the  remark. 
It  certainly  is  not  any  longer  what  it  once  Avas,  a  high  and  distin¬ 
guished  lionor  to  liold  a  seat  among  the  law-makers  of  the  empire 
state.  There  is  not  now,  as  there  once  Avas,  enough  of  dignity  and 
of  honorable  distinction  connected  Avith  it  to  tempt  men  of  ability 
and  standing  away  from  their  ])rofessioual  pursuits,  or  from  the  safe 
seclusion  of  domestic  and  social  life,  into  what  should  be  the  noblest 
and  most  honored  of  all  jAursuits — the  service  of  a  free  and  powerful 
commonwealth.  My  colleague  (Mr.  Coddington)  stated  strongly  a 
simple  fiict  yesterday,  Avhen  he  said,  in  speaking  upon  another  sub¬ 
ject,  that  our  “great  good  men  are  turning  their  backs  on  the  state 
house,  and  Avith  their  sense  of  duty  and  their  hopes  of  humanity, 
retreating  into  less  corrupthig  forms  of  usefulness.”  No  greater 
calamity  than  this  can  befall  any  nation.  Nothing  worse  can  possi¬ 
bly  happen  to  a  free  nation,  which  depends  on  public  virtue  for  its 
Avelfare  and  prosperity,  than  so  lamentable  a  loss  of  honor  and  of 
dignity  in  the  liighest  halls  of  its  sovereignty  and  power.  ^ 

Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  present  is  a  favorable  moment 
for  reform.  The  public  mind  is  in  the  proper  mood.  The  calamities 
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of  the  country  have  touched  the  patriotic  sensibilities  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  and  raised  to  a  sense  of  public  duty  men  who 
had  long  forgotten  that  they  had  anything  to  do  with  public  affairs, 
or  with  public  duties  of  any  kind.  I  am  not  over  sanguine  as  to  the 
possibility  of  reforming  these  abuses — of  extirpating  this  cancerous 
corruption,  by  legislation.  Indeed,  I  have  but  little  confidence  in  the 
direct  effect  of  statutes  upon  tins  subject,  or  upon  any  other  matter 
of  public  morals  and  manners. 

All  the  laws  we  may  enact  from  now  to  the  end  of  the  session 
could  not  make  an  honest  or  an  honorable  man  out  of  an  alderman 
who  stands  in  his  place  at  tiie  council  table  of  the  metropolis  of  this 
continent,  and  shamelessly  avows  that  he  brought  money  to  Albany 
to  affect  the  action  of  this  legislature,  and  boasts  with  brazen  and 
insolent  exultation  that  he  defeated  a  bill,  by  “  hard  dollars,”  against 
the  utmost  efforts  of  those  who  had  only  arguments  and  facts  to  urge 
on  its  behalf.  To  haye  honest  legislation,  we  must  haye  honest  legis¬ 
lators  ;  and  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  eyils  and  corruptions 
which  exist  aroimd  us,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  increased  yigilance  and 
care  of  the  peojde  to  select  none  but  upright  men  to  represent  them 
in  their  halls  of  legislation.  Yet  eyen  toward  this  end,  remote  and 
hard  of  attainment  as  it  appears,  we  can  do  something  by  our  action 
here.  Indeed,  I  know  not  how  we  can  well  do  more  towards  edu¬ 
cating  and  eleyating  public  sentiment  upon  this  subject,  than  by  the 
enactment  of  laws  or  regulations  which  shall  indicate  and  embody 
our  own  opinions,  and  stand  upon  the  public  records  of  the  state  as 
our  protest  against  corruption,  and  our  demand  for  a  higher  tone  in 
the  political  morality  of  the  people  at  large.  One  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing,  and,  to  me,  one  of  the  most  painful  indications  of  the  actual 
state  of  public  sentiment  upon  this  subject,  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  this  matter  of  legislatiye  corruption  can  scarcely  be  mentioned 
in  any  circle  without  exciting  a  smile,  or  is  regarded  and  treated  as  a 
joke.  The  yery  men  who  act  most  o])enly  and  notorious!}"  as  the 
brokers  and  agents  of  legislatiye  corruption,  ayow  it  before  the  public 
with  a  confident  curl  of  the  lip, — a  jeeringly  arrogant  faith  in  the 
utter  indifference  of  the  community  to  so  paltry  a  matter  as  the  bribery 
and  corruption  of  the  men  selected  to  make  their  laws  ;  and  my  heart 
sank  Avith  indignant  sadness  when  I  heard,  in  the  evidence  read  to  us 
yesterday,  the  sneering  and  defiant  coolness,  verging  on  the  very  sub¬ 
limity  of  impudence,  Avith  Avhich  one  of  the  actors  in  this  shameful 
proceeding  flaunted  his  performances  in  the  faces  of  the  grand  jury, 
of  the  district  attorney,  and  of  the  Avorld  at  large.  Certainly — of 
course  he  had  taken  money — he  ahvays  took  money  Avhen  he  could 
get  it — he  found  the  check  in  his  hat — did  not  knoAv  positively  hoAv 
it  came  there,  but  presumed  it  Avas  in  payment  for  not  haA’ing  done 
anything  to  aid  or  stop  the  progress  of  a  bill !  The  A  ery  fact  that 
this  man  could  thus  jest  at  the  highest  crime  that  can  be  committed 
against  the  integrity  of  a  nation’s  life, — a  crime  that  strikes  far  more 
deeply  at  the  A"ery  vitality  of  the  state  than  the  traitor’s  dagger  or 
the  rebel’s  lance, — and  that  others  could  accept  the  jest  and  laugh 
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with  the  jester,  instead  of  overwhelming  him  with  the  just  indigna¬ 
tion  of  outraged  and  insulted  virtue,  testifies  more  loudly  to  the  low 
tone  of  our  political  morals  than  all  the  facts  embodied  in  the  damning 
record  produced  before  us.  When  we  cone  to  treat  the  honor  of  the 
state,  the  integrity  of  its  legislature,  the  purity  and  unsuspected  up¬ 
rightness  of  its  law-makers,  as  a  joke,  we  jest  at  the  expense  of  the 
immediate  jewel  of  the  nation’s  life.  As  soon  should  we  jest  with 
the  honor  of  a  wife,  or  with  imputations  upon  the  unstained  integrity 
of  our  dearest  friend.” 

The  elements  of  fraud,  efficient  at  Albany,  are  no  less  efficient 
at  Washington.  We  remember  a  Matteson  who  flourished  in  cor¬ 
ruption  not  many  years  since  in  the  legislation  at  the  national  cap- 
itol ;  and  who  became  the  scape-goat  of  congressional  fraud.  We 
get  glimpses  of  him,  and  of  Thurlow  Weed  in  connection  with  G. 
C.  Davidson,  (who  has  since  been  made  a  colonel^  in  the  army,  un¬ 
der  whom  our  upright  youth  may  rally  to  serve  the  country  as^r^*- 
vates^)  in  the  famous  afiair  of  the  steamboat  Cataline,  in  which  the 
government,  through  a  timely  exposure,  escaped  a  monstrous  swin¬ 
dle. 

One  of  the  first  proper  signs  of  faithlessness  in  congress  is  in  the 
lavish  extravagance  of  members  in  their  seats,  in  the  incidental 
expenses  of  their  position.  I  omit  details,  for,  however  significant, 
they  still  seem  pitiful,  in  view  of  the  boundless  extravagance  at 
large. 

At  a  session  of  the  senate  in  January  last,  affairs  were  referred 
to  in  various  departments,  in  the  following  remarkable  terms  : 

Mr.  Trumbull,  (Rep.  lU.)  opposed  the  passage  of  the  bill.  He  believed 
that  it  was  owing  to  West  Point  officers  that  the  wai-  has  languished  as  it 
has.  If  West  Point  was  abolished,  military  tactics  would  be  taught  all  over 
the  country.  He  was  opposed  to  increasing  the  cadets,  especially  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Clark,  (Rep.  N.  H.,)  said  that  he  should  not  vote  for  the  bill  now,  but 
he  could  not  join  in  the  tirade  against  West  Point.  Treason  has  been  taught 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  moi*e  than  it  has  at  the  school  at  West  Point. 

Mr.  Grimes,  (Rep.  Iowa,)  said  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake  than  in 
supposing  that  West  Point  was  a  nursery  of  treason.  The  facts  showed  the 
t^everse.  For  twelve  years  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  had  control  of  the  ar¬ 
my,  and  the  government  itself  taught  the  rebellion  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  conducted  the  army  affairs.  He  said  the  bill  increased  the  number  only  62. 

We  have  increased  the  army  largely,  and  for  officers  for  this  large  increase 
we  only  propose  this  small  increase  of  cadets.  The  increased  expense  would 
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only  be  $36, 900.  The  volunteers  would  rather  be  commanded  by  army  officers. 

Mr.  Lane,  (Rep.  Kan.)  said  the  greatest  trouble  was,  that  w^e  have  no  board 
to  separate  the  stupid  from  those  who  have  brains.  The  greatest  trouble  we 
have  is  the  stupidity  of  the  army  officers  and  their  want  of  common  sense. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  (Rep.  Wis.)  thought  that  the  best  reform  that  could  be  in¬ 
troduced  was  to  see  that  promotions  come  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
One  objection  he  had  to  West  Point  was  its  exclusiveness. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  ready  to  abandon  the  bill  on  the  ground  of  economy.  He 
thought  we  should  immediately  begin  to  economize,  and  if  necessary,  reduce 
all  the  salaries  in  the  army.  But  on  no  other  ground  would  he  vote  against 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Nesmith,  Dem.  Oregon,)  was  glad  to  hear  an  argument  for  the  sake 
of  economy.  We  had  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  lialfa  million  of  men  ready 
to  make  war  on  the  rebels,  and  another  half  million  ^^'aiting  to  steal  some¬ 
thing.  He  thought  it  w’ould  be  better  to  emulate  the  example  of  Napoleon, 
and  elevate  the  thieves  on  the  treasury  by  the  neck. 

Mr.  Hale,  (Rep.  N.  H.)  said  there  was  an  army  ready  to  make  war  on  the 
treasury,  and  they  had  already  made  a  brilliant  campaign.  He,  (Hale,)  said 
it  with  shame,  that  many  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  government  were  not 
exempt  from  the  censure  which  ought  to  rest  on  this  army.  He  thought  it 
w'ould  have  to  come  to  punishing  the  thieves  on  the  treasury  by  death.  We 
must  practice  economy.  He,  (Hale,)  would  do  anything  to  Avake  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  sense  or  the  eHl  of  the  attacks  on  the  treasurA".  Something 
must  be  done  to  purge  the  government  of  the  thieves  and  robbers  on  the 
treasury,  or  else  Ave  should  have  a  rebellion  in  the  north.  He  declared  that 
if  the  Avar  Avas  not  against  the  rebels  on  the  other  side  it  should  be  against  the 
plunderers  on  this  side.  He  called  on  every  man  avIio  thought  he  had  a 
country,  to  defend  it  against  bloAvs  more  deadly  than  those  struck  by  the  reb¬ 
els.  The  23eril  is  at  home,  among  ourseh' es.  He  thought  Ave  shoidd  imme¬ 
diately  levy  a  tax  of  tAvo  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  see  to  it  that  it  Avas 
AveU  and  properly  expended. 

Mr.  Hale  was  improvident.  The  sum  is  insufficient.  We  are 
in  debt,  it  is  stated,  some  $500,000,000  and  the  whelming  tide  rolls 
on.  Hor  is  this  administration  especially  at  fault.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  president  is  honest.  The  error  is  general.  We  are  de¬ 
bauched  in  the  morals  of  government.  The  sphere  of  our  politics 
has  become  one  of  plunder.  The  war  enhances  opportunity 
merely^ — opportunity  in  plunder  and  spoils.  We  are  at  fault  as 
a  people.  We  have  failed  in  our  sphere  ; — have  permitted  cor¬ 
ruption  until  selfishness  dominates — -until  demagogues  rule — and 
hence  the  impending  ruin. 
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The  following  paragraphs  are  scarcely  overwrought : 

From  the  New  York  Herald,  April  18, 1862- 

This  present  war  is  at  once  the  natural  result  and  the  convincing  proof  of 
our  political  degeneracy.  For  over  30  years  our  politics  and  politicians  have 
been  growing  corrupt,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  been  transformed  from  a 
peaceful,  prosperous  and  powerful  peojile  to  a  nation  convulsed  by  the  pain¬ 
ful  throes  of  civil  war.  When  all  our  public  officers  became  politicians,  and 
all  our  politicians  became  rogues ;  when  our  legislators  thought  more  of  par¬ 
ty  than  of  principle,  and  more  of  their  salaries  than  of  their  duties ;  when  our 
judicial  officers  made  justice  blind  to  everything  but  gold,  decreed  pov^erty  as 
the  only  crime  to  be  punished,  filled  their  pockets  by  emptying  our  prisons, 
and  transformed  laws  into  devices  for  the  protection  of  criminals  and  the  op¬ 
pression  of  honest  men ;  when  our  executive  officers,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  connived  with  knavery  and  shared  its  profits,  extended  their  hands 
not  to  arrest  criminals,  but  to  receive  bribes,  and  used  their  powers  to  defend 
vice  and  assail  virtue ;  when  the  people  demoralized  by  bad  laws  badly  ad¬ 
ministered  and  w  orse  executed,  came  to  regard  popular  elections  as  means  to 
relieve  one  gang  of  rogues  of  the  trouble  of  holding  office  to  make  room  for 
a  fresh  gang,  equally  corrupt,  then  the  ruin  of  the  country  became  an  almost 
inevitable  consequence,  to  be  averted  only  by  some  signal  crisis  which  w^ould 
sweep  a\\’ay  all  political  scoundrals  as  efiectually  as  the  deluge  cleansed  the 
w  orld  of  vice,  even  if  it  left  us  only  a  desolate  country  to  I'egenerate. 

Tlie  progress  of  tliis  rapid  and  terrible  corruption  is  distinctly  traceable  in 
our  political  history.  During  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  a 
delict  of  about  four  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  was  discovered  -in  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  Tobias  Watkins,  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  national  treasury.  So 
great  was  tlie  indignation  excited  throughout  the  country  by  this  discovery 
that  AVatkins  was  incarcerated  at  Washington  for  some  time,  and  though  it 
could  not  be  proven  that  he  had  embezrfed  the  money,  lie  was  afterwards 
shunned  like  a  leper  as  lie  walked  the  streets,  and  the  opjionents  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  used  his  case  as  a  potential  argument  in  favor  of  Jackson’s  elec¬ 
tion.  With  Van  Bure n’s  administration  the  maxim  “  to  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils,”  was  fully  recognized,  and  fidelity  to  a  party,  and  not  mental  or 
moral  qualifications,  became  the  recommendation  to  office.  Profligacy, 
swindling  and  embezzlement  ensued,  and  the  jieople,  not  yet  accustomed  to 
official  corruption,  and  irritated  by  a  thousand  evils  arising  from  partisan  leg¬ 
islation,  swept  Van  Buren  out  of  power  and  Harrison  into  the  president’s  chair 
as  with  a  whirlwind.  Harrison  was  killed  by  the  incessant  importunities  of 
office  seekers ;  for  the  opportunity  to  live  upon  the  public  money  had  already 
assumed  the  place  of  the  welfare  of  the  country,  as  the  object  and  reward  of 
political  success.  Tyler  succeeded  Harrison,  and  devoted  his  whole  term  to 
displays  of  partisan  spite  and  malice.  With  temjjorary  checks,  but  with  ev¬ 
er  increasing  power,  the  tide  of  corruption  has  rolled  on  from  that  day  to  this, 
and  during  the  last  administration  it  may  almost  be  said  that,  from  a  post¬ 
master  to  a  cabinet  officer,  there  was  not  one  honest  public  servant  in  the 
country.  A  reaction  was  natural.  Regardless  of  every  other  consideration, 
the  people  rallied  around  and  elected  a  candidete  only  strong  in  having  the 
word  Honest  prefixed  to  his  name.  Southern  politicians,  foreseeing  this  re- 
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sult^  and  their  consequent  loss  of  place  and  profit,  determined  to  retain  power 
over  at  least  one-half  of  the  country,  and  seized  upon  the  abolition  agitation 
as  a  pretext  to  delude  their  constituents  into  secession.  Civil  war  ensued ; 
but  even  that  catastroj)he,  which  appalled  the  world,  has  failed  to  appal  the 
politicians.  On  the  contrary,  the  war  seems  only  to  have  fully  developed  cor- 
nqDtion,  as  night  makes  miasmas  more  perceptible.  Official  knavery,  like  a 
snake  cut  into,  lives  in  both  .sections  of  this  divided  nation.  The  old  politi¬ 
cal  swindlei's  rob  the  seceded  south,  while  a  fresh  gang  of  experts  drain  the 
life  blood  of  the  north.  Instead  of  beino;  incarcerated  and  shunned,  as  was 
poor  Watkins,  our  public  rogues  are  entrusted  with  government  contracts, 
and,  when  detected  in  frauds,  are  transfeiTed  to  foreign  missions  or  assigned 
to  new  commands.  No  one  doubts  the  honesty  of  the  president;  but  his 
subordinates  take  advantage  of  his  close  attention  to  the  war  to  make  eveiy 
department  of  the  government  a  den  of  thieves,  and  in  one  single  job  our 
present  official  swindles  outrival  the  aggregate  corruption  of  Van  Buren’s 
time.  At  the  south,  the  state  of  afiairs  is  the  same,  or  even  worse.  Official 
cormption  and  embezzlement  run  riot  throughout  the  land. 


It  were  fbllj  to  blink  the  facts  of  our  position.  Reform  is  in 
truth. 

Mr.  Yan  Wyck,  chairman  of  an  investigating  committee,  said 
in  congress,  February  7,  ’62  : 

“  The  mania  for  stealing  seems  to  have  run  through  all  the  relations  of  gov- 
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ernment — almost  from  the  general  to  the  drummer  boy ;  from  those  nearest 
the  throne  of  power  to  the  merest  tide  waiter.  Yearly  every  man  who  deals 
with.the  government  seems  to  feel  or  desire  that  it  would  not  long  survive, 
and  each  had  a  common  right  to  plunder  while  it  lived.  Even  in  the  matter 
of  the  jjurchase  of  tw'o  sailing  vessels,  two  men  of  Yew  York,  to  the  crime  of 
larceny  added  the  sin  of  peijury,  that  they  might  rob  from  the  treasuiy* 
^8,000.  In  the  case  of  the  Stai-s  and  Stripes,  the  president  of  the  Yew  Ha¬ 
ven  propeller  company,  after  taking  from  the  government  $19,000  more  than 
she  cost,  took  of  that  amount  neaily  eight  thousand  dollars  to  line  his  own 
pockets,  and  in  excuse  to  his  company  ^jretended  that  he  had  to  bribe  an  ex¬ 
member  of  congress  to  gain  an  audience  with  the  head  of  the  bureau,  and 
from  that  insinuation  an  honorable,  high-toned  ex-member  of  congTess,  in 
Connecticut,  had  been  subjected  to  calumny.  That  president  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  testified  that  after  taking  $19,000  in  profits  from  his  country,  he  was 
so  anxious  to  ser\  e  her  in  this  the  hour  of  her  extremity,  that  he  appropria¬ 
ted  nearly  eight  thousand  dollars  of  his  colleagues’  money  to  his  private  use, 
so  he  could  devise  some  machine  to  take  all  the  southern  cities,  and  no  one 
get  hurt. 

Colonels  intrusted  with  the  j^ower  of  raising  regiments,  colluding  with 
contractor's,  bartering  away  and  dividing? contracts  for  horses  arrd  other  sup¬ 
plies  to  enrich  per'sonal  favorites ;  purchasing  articles  and  compelling  false 
invoices  to  be  given.” 
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What  else  can  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  record  of  men  who 
secure  appointments  in  the  army? 

In  the  same  speech  Mr.  Yan  Wyck  said  : — 

“  The  question  recurs,  who  were  the  friends  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stetson  as 
the  owners  of  the  cargo  ?  It  is  necessary  to  go  back  and  see  who  had  any 
interest  or  connection  with  the  transaction.  Mr.  Freeman,  who  had  a  one- 
tenth  interest  in  the  profits,  swears,  after  first  declining  to  do  so,  that  he 
received  as  part  security  for  the  purchase  money  of  the  Cataline,  four  notes 
of  14500  each;  as  follows:  one  note  by  John  E.  Develin,  endorsed  G.  C.  Da¬ 
vidson;  one  note  by  Thurlow  Weed,  indorsed  John  E.  Develin;  one  note  by 
G.  C.  Davidson,  indorsed  0.  B.  Matteson;  one  note  by  0.  B.  Matteson,  in¬ 
dorsed  Thurlow  Weed.” 


And  further,  he  said:-— 


“At  one  time  it  would  seem  there  was  an  intention  to  establish  a  huge  con¬ 
tract  brokerage  system.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Kingston, 
New  York,  powder  manufacturer,  shows  that  in  the  month  of  May  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  Mr.  Weed  a  percentage  for  a  powder  contract.  That  Tie  went 
to  the  Astor  House,  met  Mr.  Davidson,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  and 
inquired  of  him  for  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed.  During  the  conversation  he  asked 
what  Mr.  Smith  wanted  of  Mr.  Weed;  on  being  told,  he  inquired  of  Mr. 
Smith  what  he  could  afford  to  pay ;  he  replied  five  per  cent.  Mr.  Smith 
also  says  that  Mr.  Weed  asked  him  what  he  could  afford  to  pay.  That  af¬ 
terwards,  at  Washingion  he  handed  his  propositions  for  powder  to  Mr.  Weed 
who  took  them  to  Mr.  Cameron.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Weed  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  write  a  letter  to  General  Ripley,  the  head  of  the  ordnance  de¬ 
partment,  to  divide  the  contracts  for  powder  between  the  states  manufactu¬ 
ring.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  secretary  should  appoint  Mr.  Weed 
as  his  messenger  to  carry  his  wishes  to  the  different  bureaus.  Mr.  Smith 
understood  that  he  was  to  pay  Mr.  Weed  five  per  cent.” 

The  affair  of  the  Cataline  was  in  the  spring  of  ’61.  It  became 
notorious,  and  yet  Mr.  Davidson — not  a  military  man  —  has  re¬ 
cently  been  appointed  a  colonel  of  volunteers. 

The  Evening  Journal,  Mr.  Weed’s  own  paper,  promptly  de¬ 
nounces  the  frauds  of  officers.  It  says,  Jan.  17,  ’62 

“  Without  a  particle  of  fitness  for  command,  scores  of  men  have^been  au¬ 
thorized  to  raise  regiments,  in  every  arm  of  the  service,  who  have  no  other 
or  higher  purpose  than  to  make  money — some  by  the  purchases  they  have 
been  allowed  to  make ;  others  by  fraudulent  returns  of  expenses  incured ; 
others  by  the  sale  of  positions,  and  others  still  by  the  appropriations  to  their 
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own  use  of  this  property  of  the  government.  Shrewd,  unprincipled  men 
in  the  serrice  ha^'e  no  difficulty  in  finding  opportunities  to  steal. 

v^  *  *  * 

It  will  be  fortunate  for  the  country  if  the  sifting  process  has  begun ;  and, 
if  it  is  pushed,  proper  subjects  for  the  gallows — which  has  yet  had  no  food 
from  the  I’ebels — may  be  found  on  our  own  side  of  the  lines. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  some  of  these  swindling  schemes  have  been 
discovered,  and  we  hope  the  inquiry  w'ill  be  pushed  to  the  bitter  end.  It  is 
time  some  of  the  scoundrels  who  have  been  robbing  the  STOvernment  and 
the  soldier  had  found  their  level. 

How  can  we  expect  a  delicate  honor  in  men  who  are  appointed 
without  reference  to  merit  ? 


From  the  New  York  Herald,  June  28.  '62 

Another  and  still  more  exceptionable  mode  of  obtaining  men  is  to  offer 
commands  to  those  Avho  bring  them ;  the  grade  to  be  determined  by  the 
number  produced;  he  who  musters  twenty-five  to  be  a  captain,  the  scale 
descending  to  the  corporal  who  brings  four.  The  result  of  such  recruiting 
may  be  to  insure  a  full  complement  of  privates,  but  it  also  insures  a  full 
complement  of  officers  whoUy  unqualified  for  command,  otherwise  than  by 
facility  in  those  tricks  of  suasion  and  misrepresentation — in  plain  tenns,  of 
lying — which  ^ye  hav(‘  referred  to.  A  regiment  built  up  in  this  way  will 
do  infinite  discredit  to  tlic  'Service,  and  should  be  rejected  by  the  state  mili- 
tar\'  authorities. 

A  chivalric  integrity  belongs  to  the  army;  but  our  political 
morals,  inwrought  in  the  connection,  rob  it  of  its  name — debauch 
and  degrade  it.  Whose  bosom  has  not  been  lifted  in  pride, 
that  amid  the  cowardly  debasement  of  the  times,  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  we  yet  held  men — army  men,  well-bred  men,  retaining  the 
essence  of  honor,  truth — who  could  die,  indeed,  but  never  could 
yield  in  dishonor.  Heaven  help  them  to  maintain  their  integrity! 

But  what  of  a  service  that,  in  one  of  its  brandies,  retains  base¬ 
ness  like  this: — 


From  the  Correspondence  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Regimental  Bands. — 'Such  caprices  of  affection  as  a  colonel’s 
causing  his  unmusical  son  to  be  mustered  into  the  band  of  his  own 
regiment,  has  led  to  the  issuing  of  an  order  that  mustering  officers 
examine  the  regimental  bands  and  muster  out  the  impudent  knaves 
who  fob  lieutenant’s  pay  for  carrying  instruments  of  music  on  which 
they  can’t  play  a  note. 
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The  sutlers  and  contractors  are  too  often  sharks^  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  both  soldier  and  government.  Their  appointment  is,  too 
often,  mere  matter  of  favoritism.  '  Did  anybody  ever  know  honest 
men  scyiigJit  out  from  the  people,  to  serve  in  these  places  of  profit 
and  trust  ?  Do  either  government  or  people  seek  out  virtue  to 
reward  it?  Such  a  thing  would  comport  with  the  republican 
theory,  but  in  practice,  alas !  the  keen,  the  sly,  the  supple  and 
pushing  are,  mainly,  the  men  of  success.  We  stimulate  knavery 
through  our  open  facilities  and  our  negligence  in  republican  duty. 
The  fault  is  the  people’s.  They  have  neglected  their  primary 
duties  in  selecting  officials,  letting  selfishness  lead  ; — our  country 
has  been  called  the  “  paradise  of  demagogues.”  In  a  debate  in 


congress- 


‘‘Mr.  AVilsoii  said  it  was  a  case  where  a  man — one  Cyrus  Seymour — 
with  the  consent  of  the  secretary  of  wai-,  was  appointed  brigade  sutler 
of  the  Sickles  brigade,  and  other  sutlers  pay  him  |2,200  per  year, 
and  he  does  not  furnish  a  cent.  No  such  officer  is  known  to  the  law. 
Another  sutler  was  appointed  inside  the  l:n*igadc.  Another  man  was 
appointed  sutler  to  seven  regiments,  and  he  was  making  $'75,000  a 
year  underletting  the  whole.” 


Mr.  Eussell,  of  the  London  Times,  says,  in  a  letter  ol  August 
29,  ’61:— 

“In  the  (puility  of  their  clothing,  liowever,  there  has  been  just  ground 
of  discontent ;  the  contractors  have  been  at  their  usual  work.  Gen. 
Butler  ])ointed  out  to  me  at  Fortress  Monroe,  soldiers  who  were  clad 
in  a  sort  of  gray  stuff  which  looked  like  the  wornout  linings  of  in- 
lantry  tunics — fluffy  yet  threadbare,  hard  yet  ragged,  looking  as  if 
wool  had  l)eon  glued  on  to  rotten  calico.  It  seems  probable  that  con¬ 
tractors  henceforth  will  be  compelled  to  make  less  money  and  better 
clothes.” 


Last  January*  in  Cougress, 

Mr.  Dawes,  of  Mass.,  from  the  (’ommittec'  of  im  estigation  on  gOA"- 
ernmcnt  contracts,  said : 

“  Poorly  as  the  army  is  shod  to-day,  a  million  of  shoes  have  already 
been  worn  out,  and  a  million  more  are  being  manufactured,  and  yet 
upon  every  one  of  these  shoes  there  has  been  a  waste  of  seventy-flve 
cents.  Three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars  have  been  already  worn 


out,  and  another  threc-quarterB  of  a  million  of  dollars  upon  shoes  is 
now  being  manufactured.  In  that  department  of  the  government 
contracts  have  been  so  plenty  that  government  officials  have  gone 
about  the  streets  with  their  pockets  filled  with  them,  and  of  which 
they  made  presents  to  the  clergymen  of  their  jjarishes,  and  with 
which  were  healed  old  ]>olitical  sores  and  cured  political  feuds.  Even 
the  telegraph  has  announced  that  high  public  functionaries  have 
graced  the  love-feasts  which  were  got  up  to  celebrate  these  political 
reconciliations,  thus  brought  about  while  the  hatchet  of  political  ani¬ 
mosity  was  buried  in  the  grave  of  political  conlidence,  and  the  na¬ 
tional  credit  was  crucified  among  malefactoi-s/’' 


It  seems,  at  tii*st  thouglit,  strange  that  men  apparently  honest 
in  other  relations,  no  sooner  approach  the  government  funds  than 
they  appear  in  the  capacity  of  (fiieats;  and  that,  too,  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  a  patriotic  arjiiy  at  a  time  of  impending  ruin.  How  many 
such  men  —  otherwise  i-eputable  business  men  —  are  shamefnlly 
associated  with  the  coiitracts  in  s]iodd\-  and  shoes  ?  But  it  is 
scarcely  a  mystery,  when  we  reflect  that  it  has  become  a  practice 
to  unite  with  the  goverimieiit  the  idea  of  “spoils.’'  Any  one  may 
properly  appro]n'iate  spoils.  If  ‘'to  the  victoi’s  belong  the  spoils,” 
and  if  the  pi*o])erty  and  patronage  of  the  government  are  spoils.^ 
then  why  may  not  the  people  appropriate  them  ?  In  a  word,  the 
war  found  us  under  the  power  of  niinously  corrujjt  principles, 
institued  by  cori'upt  politicians.  Hence  our  sullied  name  in  peace, 
our  shameful  disasters  in  war,  and,  it  may  be,  our  national  ruin. 

We  are  administering  the  war  on  the  principles  of  our 
ROTTEN  POLITICS.  I  sav  foi*  it  is  the  fault  of  the  people,  the 
habit  of  the  times.  The  present  administration  is  not  to  be  blamed 
over  others.  Were  a  national  election  to  be  held  to-da\\  it  is  not 

K.  • 

at  all  certain  that  matters  would  mend  from  a  better  direction  of 
affairs.  We  must  first  appreciate  the  calamitous  caiise.^  then  resolve^ 
then  act.  We  must  suffer  for  our  sins — it  is  in  the  oi-der  of  God; 
may  we  accept  the  discipline  and  li^'e. 

Washington  letter  writer  said,  some  months  ago  : — 


“At  the  battle  of  Bull  Rau  it  is  notorious  that  conspicuous  courage 
was  displayed  by  the  Bnion  soldiers,  and  an  endurance  under  heat, 
hunger,  thirst,  and  rank-thinning  bullets,  that  an  ouhl  have  done  credit 
to  any  people.  But  the  brave  fellows  were,  in  scores  of  cases,  led 
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by  cowards  and  poltroons,  w'lio  were  among  the  first  to  flee  in  pale 
ateght,  and  leave  their  men,  panic-stricken  from  the  confusion  that 
ensued,  to  follow  their  inglorious  example. 

Well,  a  new  and  a  far  greater  army  has  been  raised.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  given  it  fourteen  hundred  officers — one  hundred,  at  least, 
are  brigadiers— influential  politicians,  capital  stump-speakers,  ex-gov¬ 
ernors  and  ex-congressmen,  and  the  sons,  brothers,  nephews  of  such 
‘  influential  persons,’  and  witli  these  oui'  army  is  to  go  out  and  fight 
again.” 


Many  more  appointments  have  since  been  made — of  brigadiers, 
in  all,  two  hundred  ;  but  from  the  ranks  there  are  few  pro¬ 
motions.  By  a  statement  published  October  26, 1861,  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  it  appears  there  were  then  sixty-nine  in  all, 
among  the  officers,  who  arose  from  the  ranks  in  the  army  ;  of  ^ 
whom  forty-three  had  been  promoted  in  the  previous  year.  The 
position  of  a  private  is  almost  hopeless  of  an  advancement  in  the 
regular  army,  unless  he  can  command  some  eminent  influence 
like  that  of  a  member  of  congress,  or  a  leading  out-side  politician. 
He  may  hold  a  chivalric  spirit,  abilities,  culture  ;  he  may  have 
served  his  country  in  peace  and  in  peril ;  he  may  command  testi¬ 
monials,  civil  and  military,  evincing  character  and  attainments. 


us  seeks  out  merit  to  bring  it  forward  and  reward  it?  Ability  and 
worth,  among  the  body  of  the  people,  in  both  civil  and  military 
life,  remain  neglected  and  not  even  known.  A  just  republicanism, 
a  proper  democracy,  would  seek  out  both  from  the  ranks  and  not 
surrender  the  emoluments  and  honors  pertaining  to  an  immense 
republican  system  to  tlie  greed  of  mere  politicians,  in  aid  of  them¬ 
selves,  their  friends,  and  the  friends  of  their  friends.  These  men 
are  awake  to  every  position. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune  April  2, 1861  • 

Vacancies  in  the  regular  service. — It  is  said  that  the  senate  military 
committee,  dissenting  from  the  rule  that  volunteer  officers  must  seek  for  pro¬ 
motion  in  their  own  branch  of  service  only,  will  practically  gi\'e  effect  to 
their  view,  that  vacancies  in  the  regular  army  should  be  filled  by  experien¬ 
ced  men  from  the  volunteer  regiments  in  ]')reference  to  civilians. 
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No  thouo'ht  is  bestowed  o)i  the  thousands  of  citizens  who  con- 
front  death  in  the  ranks  to  maintain  the  public  glory  and  strength. 

If^  in  the  present  ])roiiiotions  were  made  and  appointments 
tendered^  solely  on  the  hasis  of  hravery^  d^tness  and  merits  we  slianld’ 
ham  triwnvphed  already.  So  powerful  an  element  of  practical 
justice,  based  in  truth  and  reason,  would  have  assui’ed  us  a  glori¬ 
ous  peace.  In  the  popular  mind  it  would  have  wrought  an  alli- 


Sucli  is  the  power  of  a  virtuous  principle.  Napoleon’s  sign  was 
“glory”  alone.  By  that  he  compiered.  What  a  power  have  we, 
who,  moreover,  liave  a  country  to  save  1 
Occasionally  a  pension  is  announced  : 

Fiuiu  the  New  York  Tribuue,  Nuv.  ISGI 

Pension. — Tite  lollots  hig  pension  was  granted  on  !Satiirday :  Charles 
Howe,  ordinary  seaman,  injury,  one-halt*  disal>ility,  $2,50  per  month. 


An  officer  in  the  regular  army  lately  informed  me  of  a  soldier, 
who,  having  lost  his  legs  in  the  Mexican  war,  now  receives 
a  pension  of  two  dollars  per  month.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
such  pensions  as  these  present  no  proper  proportions  in  the  dis¬ 
bursements  of  Simon  Cameron. 

Mr.  Yan  Wyck,  from  whose  speech  in  congress  I  have  already 
(juoted,  informed  us  further  : — 


“  It  is  no  cxl-usc  to  say  that  the  mtignitude  of  this  rebellioji,  huge  in  pro¬ 
portion,  the  impending  danger  easting  dark  shadows  over  our  national  path¬ 
way  and  threatening  our  nation’s  life,  was  the  justification  for  allowing  the 
exercise  of  unlicensed  cupidity.  Without  doubt,  generals  and  cabinet  min¬ 
isters  have  boNved  dowm  beneath  the  weight  of  increasing  responsibility ;  but 
this  reclvless  horde  were  undermining  the  very  ground  o]i  wliich  thev  trod. 


While  it  is  no  justitication,  the  example  has  been  set  in  the  very  depart¬ 


ments  of  government.  As  a 


general  thing. 


none  but  favorites  gain  access 


there,  and  no  others  can  obtain  contracts  which  bear  enoi'nious  profits.  They 
violate  the  plain  pro\  isions  of  the  law  requiring  bids  and  ju'oposals  on  the 
false  and  shallow  pretext  that  the  public  exigency  requires  it.  Shoidd  this 
last  as  long  as  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  same  excuse  would  be  used.  The 
department  which  has  allowed  conspiracies,  after  the  bidding  has  been  closed, 
to  defraud  the  government  of  the  lowest  bid,  and  bv  allow  ing  the  guilty  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  their  crime,  has  itself  become  pat  tieepa  crirninis. 
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Who  pretends  any  public  exigency  for  giving  out  by  private  contract, 
without  bids,  over  one  million  muskets,  at^fabulous  prices?  Who  pretends 
a  public  exigency  to  make  a  private  contract  for  rifling  camion  to  the  amount 
of  $800,000  ?”  ■ 

r'rom  the  Springtield  Ilepiiblican,  July  '2il,  18«12, 

The  disclosures  made  by  commissioners  Holt  and  0\s  en  <it  the  frauds  and 
robberies  while  Mr.  Cameron  was  in  pou  cr,  are  truH  startling. 

v»*  %% 

The  commissioners  ha\  e  worked  nearly  three  months  over  Cameron’s  nu¬ 
merous  gun  contracts,  and  they  thus  sum  up  the  results : — 


“The  cases  referred  to  us  were  one  liundred  and  four  in  number,  and  the 
<lemands  upon  the  treasury  which  they  involved  amounted  to  about 
niilliom  of  dollars.  All  of  these  cases,  after  patient  and  careful  investigation, 
have  been  disposed  of,  and  special  reports  have  been  made,  showing  either 
in  terms  or  by  reference,  the  grounds  of  the  decisions  rendered.  The  amount, 
from  the  payment  of  which  the  go\  crnment,  by  the  action  of  this  commis¬ 
sion,  Avill  he  relieved,  will  fall  but  little  shoit  seventeen  niilUonfi  of  dollars. 
This  result  has  been  reached  by  tlie  rejection  of  sonu!  claims  and  contracts, 
b}"  the  curtailment  or  moditication  of  others,  and  by  tin*  I’cdiudion  of  prices 
wlien  found  excessive  or  extravagant.” 


The  larger  jjoitioji  of  the  [jiirchases  fo)‘  the  go\erninent  were  made  b}’ 
“  middle-men,”  and  it  as  to  till  the  pockets  of  this  wholly  useless  class  of 
robbers  that  the  go\ermiient  ])aid  $20  and  $22  for  muskets  which  could 
ha\'e  been  obtaijied  for  $10.  The  commissioners  saved  over  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  to  the  goveiaimeiit  out  of  two  contracts. 


These  uiiddle-uien  licive  access,  largely,  through  our  senators 
and  representatives  in  congress.  The  casual  exposure  of  senator 
Siininons,  reveals  somewhat  the  legislative  manners  of  the  capitol. 


10*0111  tie-  Spriu;4fie](l  Kepublicau,  July  5,  ]S<r-*. 

Congressional  Corruption. — Senator  Simmons  of  Rhode  Island  takes 
the  exposure  of  his  corj-u]>t  jobbing  very  coolly.  He  acknowledges  that 
Schiibarth  agreed  to  pay  him  the  snug  little  fortune  of  $50,000  for  prociu'ing 
a  contract  for  him  for  the  manufacture  of  50,000  muskets — one  dollar  on 
each  musket — and  that  lie  has  received  one-tifth  of  the  money  and  expects  to 
get  it  all.  Schiibarth,  wlio  is  a  Norwegian,  resident  at  Providence,  says  he 
supposed  the  payment  of  a  lu’ibe  for  procuring  government  contracts  to  be  the 
common  practice,  and  that  he  has  known  as  high  as  two  dollars  per  w’eapon 
paid  for  contracts  foi’  pistols.  Several  things  are  made  clear  by  these  ex]30- 
sures.  It  is  evident  that  the  government  must  be  freely  cheated  either  in 
the  quality  or  pi'ice  of  the  arms  furnished,  or  the  contractors  could  notaflbrd 
to  pay  so  handsome  a  bonus  to  the  friends  who  help  them  to  jobs.  It  is  e\  - 
ident  that  w  e  ha\  (‘  only  as  yet  got  a  glimpse  of  the  knavery  that  ran  riot 


among  the  govenmieiit  funds  during  the  Cameron  rule  in  the  wai-  depart¬ 
ment.  The  plunder  taken  from  the  people  in  that  brief  period  will  yet  bo 
counted  by  millions. 

As  to  senator  Simmons’  case  nothing  is  likely  to  be  done.  He  has  v  iolated 
no  law,  and  there  are  too  many  other  senators  open  to  suspicion  to  make  it 
likely  that  that  body  will  expend  any  great  amount  of  viituoiis  indignation 
in  this  case. 


This  same  senator  reappeared  soon  after,  in  the  service  of  the 
Providence  Tool  Com]}any^  negotiating  a  contract  for  guns,  for 
which  he  received  $5000. 

The  senatorial  committee,  reporting  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Simmons, 
sp)ealv  of  liis  “frankness  and  fairness,  age,  respectability  and  a 
long,  useful  and  honorable  life.  Still  such  a  j^ractice  is 

entirely  indefensible and  the  case  disappears,  so  far  as  re¬ 
gards  senatorial  action.  Outside  of  the  senate  it  is  not  uniformly 
held  that  he  merits  the  commendations  of  his  colleagues,  in  view 
of  his  course  in  the  past. 


From  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

A  TRADING  SENATOR. — The  exposui’e  of  senator  Simmons,  of  ^vliich  we 
give  the  evidence  in  another  column,  is  exciting  a  great  deal  of  iiidignation  at 
Washington,  and  will  have  the  same  effect  all  over  the  country.  People  have 
not  forgotten  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  other  trading  speculations.  His 
notorious  schooner  load  of  yankee  notions,  stopped  on  their  way  to  Port  Roy¬ 
al,  has  been  newly  brought  before  the  country  of  late,  by  a  demand  of  Mr. 
Simmons  for  payment,  on  the  plea  of  damages  done  l>y  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  in  arresting  that  commercial  v'enture.  But  he  is  better  known  at 
Washington  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  persistently  urged  trade  legisla- 
lation  to  benefit  himself.  He  is  largely  interested  in  manufatures  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  kind,  and  it  is  notorious  that  he  has  been  tlie  unceasing  advocate,  in  his 
})lace  in  congress,  of  duties  whose  direct  effect  was  to  enrich  him  and  the 
manufactunng  company  with  which  he  is  couiu'cted,  at  the  expense  of  the 
country. 

From  the  Independent,  July  10, 1801- 

Senator  Simmons,  now  in  disgrace  for  selling  his  official  intluence,  recent¬ 
ly  made  the  following  hypocritical  speech  in  the  senate :  “I  have  little  lov  e 
for  wealth.  I  never  knew  a  man  to  have  so  much  of  it  as  to  excite  my  envy, 
or  so  little  of  it  a«  to  forfeit  my  respect." 


A  process  of  plunder,  when  once  well  practiced,  seems  inter¬ 
minable  ;  no  doubt  from  the  fact  that  no  one  is  disgraced  or  pun¬ 
ished.  l^et  me  adduce  one  case  of  the  coni/lmmis  mnndle. 
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From  the  Springfield  Republican,  Dec.  25,  ’(51- 

Si  ’Eciij^ATioN  (lUNS. — Tlie  gross  knavery  to  whicli  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  exposed,  is  shown  in  one  of  the  transactions  ferreted  out  by 
the  congressional  investigating  committee.  A  lot  of  Hall’s  carbines 
belonging  to  the  government,  Avere  condemned  and  sold,  early  last 
spring,  for  a  mere  nominal  price.  Soon  after,  Alexander  Cummings, 
of  ISTcav  York,  bought  790  of  these  same  condemned  weapons  for  the 
government  at  $15  each.  In  June  they  were  a  second  time  con¬ 
demned  and  sold  for  $0.50  each  to  a  Mr.  Eastman,  who  laid  out  $1.25 
on  each  gun  in  repairs,  and  sold  them  to  Simon  Stevens  for  $12.50. 
Mr.  Stevens  sold  them  to  Gen.  Fremont  for  $22  each.  The  total  cost 
of  these  guns  to  the  goA^ernment  is  about  $45  each,  and  they  are  as 
worthless  now  as  they  Avere  at  first.  The  gOA^ernment  had  better 
destroy  them  off  hand,  that  they  may  not  constitute  stock  in  trade 
for  other  frauds. 

How  extensively  the  government  is  made  to  purchase  its  own 
material  in  its  own  possession,  through  a  bald  and  unblushing 
knavery,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  The  Hilton  Head  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Flew  York  Herald  notices  a  somcAvliat  similar 
case : 

From  the  New  York  Herald,  July  24, 18G2. 

The  department  is  in  great  want  of  timber  for  the  erection  of  necessary 
Iniildings,  for  the  flooring  of  tents  and  for  military  purposes  generally.  So 
urgent  is  the  demand  for  this  sort  of  material  that  lumber  in  large  quantities 
has  been  imported  from  the  north,  and  still  more  is  to  he  sent  thither.  Day 
befoi  e  yesterday  there  Avas  discovered  at  Bay  Point  a  quantity  of  yelloAv  pine, 
apparently  intended  for  shipment.  By  the  order  of  General  Hunter  it  was 
seized  and  approprieted  to  army  uses.  It  was  a  valuable  lot,  Avortli  in  FTew 
York  at  least  $10,000.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  owner  of  it  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  lumber  from  a  government  agent  fo]-  $1,000,  and  had  arranged 
for  its  transportation  north  in  government  bottoms,  the  vessels  carrying  it  in 
lieu  of  ballast,  and  carrying  it,  of  coni-se,  for  iK-^thing.  An  investigation 
revealed  the  fact  that  but  $200  had  been  jiaid  for  the  material,  and  that  for 
the  labor  of  getting  it  away  he  had  been  credited  with  the  remaining  $800. 
On  the  next  day  he  appeared  at  headquarters  and  put  in  a  claim  for  $12,000 
for  the  lumber  thus  seized,  alleging  that  he  was  under  contract  to  furnish  it 
at  that  price  to  a  party  in  New  Yorlc,  who  in  turn  was  to  supply  it 
to  the  navv. 

•  I 

4^  4^ 

How  a  govermiicnt  agent  could  be  induced  to  sell  gOA'^eriiineiit 
property  for  one  fiftieth  of  its  value,  to  be  ultimately  resold  to  the 
government  for  one  hundred  times  the  sum  received,  (Ilearnjthat  the 
price  to  be  paid  by  the  navy  for  the  lumber  in  question  is  $20,000,) 
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it  is  hard  to  imagine.  It  displays  a  depth  of  knavery  or  a  breadth  of 
folly  which  goes  a  great  way  toward  pushing  gold  ii})  to  a  premium 
of  fifteen  per  cent. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  cheating,  but  there  seems  to  be  none  Avhich 
has  not  been  discovered  and  practiced  in  this  department.  Com¬ 
manding  officers,  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels  and  majors  are  accused 
of  forging  muster  rolls  and  receiving  pay  for  the  services  of  men  who 
never  existed.  Doctors  have  been  bought  with  a  price,  and  permis¬ 
sion  to  go  to  New  York,  or  rather  a  surgeon’s  certificate  of  physical 
disability,  has  brought  as  high  as  |250.  Men  have  been  bribed,  and 
round  sums  have  been  paid  as  hush  money.  In  fact,  on  every  hand 
and  in  every  grade,  there  have  been  deception,  double-dealing  and 
fraud. 

To  correct  these  abuses  and  to  right  these  wrongs,  is  evidently  the 
labor  to  which  Gen.  Hunter  is  at  present  devoting  himself.  If  he 
succeeds — and  he  has  begun  with  his  characteristic  energy  and  fear¬ 
lessness — he  will  have  performed  a  service  fruitful  of  good  results. 
He  will  eai-n  his  country’s  gratitude,  though  he  never  again  fights  a 
battle. 

We  should  notice  especially  that  ineu  of  eminence,  present  and 
past,  are  largely  involved  in  plunder. 

Mr.  Dawes,  of  the  investigating  committee,  said  in  congress: 

“An  ex-governor  of  one  state  ottered  to  an  ex-Judge  of  another 
state  ^5,000  to  get  him  permission  to  raise  one  of  these  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  when  the  ex-judge  brought  back  the  commission,  the 
ex-governor  takes  it  to  his  room  at  the  hotel,  while  another  plunderer 
sits  at  the  keyhole  watching  like  a  mastitt"  while  he  inside  counts  up 
5^40, 000  profit  on  the  horses,  and  calculates  $20,000  more  upon  the 
accoutrements,  and  on  the  other  details  of  furnishing  these  regiments. 
In  addition  to  the  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  600,000  soldiers  in  the 
field,  there  are  numerous  outstanding  contracts,  made  with  private 
individuals — not  made  upon  advertisement,  not  made  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  public,  but  made  by  ex-members  of  congress,  who  knew 
no  more  of  the  ditterence  between  one  class  of  arms  and  another 
than  does  a  Methodist  minister.  There  are  outstanding  contracts  for 
the  manufacture  of  Springfield  muskets,  the  first  one  of  which  can 
not  be  delivered  in  six  months  from  this  day.  There  is  a  contract  for 
the  supply  of  one  million  and  ninety  thousand  muskets,  at  |28  apiece, 
when  the  same  quality  of  muskets  are  manufactured  at  Springfield 
for  $13  50  apiece;  and  an  ex-member  of  congress  is  now  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  trying  to  get  machinery  made  by  which  he  wull  be  able  to 
manufacture  in  some  six  months  hence,  at  $21  apiece,  those  rifled 
muskets  manufactured  to-day  in  that  armory  for  $13  .50,” 
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From  the  New  York  Herald,  April  29,  ’62 

There  is  hardly  a  department  of  the  government  which  is  free 
from  corruption,  and  the  war  and  navy  departments  especially  are 
perfect  cesspools  of  iniquity  and  robbery.  Of  all  the  public  buildings 
in  Washington,  the  White  House  alone  is  free  from  the  traces  of 
official  criminality.  On  the  floor  of  congress  are  men  who  profess  to 
represent  the  people,  but  who  have  robbed  and  are  robbing  their  con¬ 
stituents  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Upon  musket  contracts 
alone  the  late  secretary  of  war  squandered  forty-six  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  at  least  sixty  or  seventy  millions 
more  have  been  needlessly  thrown  away  during  this  Avar,  or  expended, 
not  for  the  public  good,  but  for  private  aggrandizement.  Such  sad 
truths  as  these  speak  for  themselves  and  require  no  comment.  They 
must,  hoAvever,  be  put  before  the  people  in  order  to  be  understood, 
and  it  is  for  this  that  we  haA^e  to  thank  the  congressional  investigating 
committees. 

I 

From  the  New  York  Timet!. 

The  mighty  interests  of  the  nation  have  been  made  subordinate  to 
the  greedy  avarice  of  SAvindling  contractors.  The  Avar  department 
has  been  virtually  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  men  Avho  care 
nothing  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  except  as  they  may  serve 
their  own  ends,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  enrich  themselves  out  of 
the  calamities  of  the  country. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune,  Jan.  11,  ’02 

The  nation  has  already  been  plundered  of  at  least  1100,000,000, 
but  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  avoid  embarrassment  by  economy  and 
honesty. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Gen.  Cameron  goes  out  as  embassador  to  Russia,  relieving  Cassius  M. 
Clay,  who  has  expressed  a  wish  to  be  recalled. 

It  is  long  since  character  and  ability  have  alone  been  consulted 
in  the  appointments  of  the  state  department. 

From  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  Dec.  23,  ’61- 

Another  “  diplomatic”  traitor  uncovered. — i  I  appears  to  have  been 
a  rule  with  the  late  .Buchanan  administration  to  ap}>oiiit  no  man  to  a  foreign 
mission  Avho  could  not  bring  credentials  of  bad  churnct*^-.  Never,  perhaps 
in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country,  were  such  a  hatch  of  drunkards 
and  black-legs — of  traitors  and  peculators — invested  with  diplomatic  honors. 
One  of  our  “  representatives  abroad”  was  concerned  in  a  speculation  with 
dealers  in  spurious  paintings  by  the  “  old  masters,”  and  had  his  per  centage 
upon  every  purchase  by  his  verdant  countrymen.  Another  was  denounced 
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by  Murray  as  in  league  with  the  swindling  officials  of  a  notorious  port  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Another  was  caught  coolly  adding  to  the  perquisites  of  his 
place  by  charging  for  visas  in  \*iolation  of  law.  Another  was  dividing  his 
time  between  having  the  delirium  tremens  and  insulting  our  missionaries  in 
a  prominent  city  in  the  east,-  Another  was  scandalizing  even  continental  mo¬ 
rality  by  his  bestial  lecheries.  Another  died  in  a  drunken  fit  before  he  had 
been  accredited  a  year  and  a  half.  Another  sent  lists  of  American  vessels 
homeward  bound  for  the  benefit  of  Jeff.  Davis’s  pirates,  and  finished  his  con¬ 
sular  career  by  absconding  with  the  funds  for  the  benefit  of  invalid  seamen. 
Another — the  late  consul  to  Liverj^ool — played  the  swindler,  the  thief  and 
confidence  man  so  successfully,  that  he  left  behind  him  unliquidated  debts 
to  the  value  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune,  Jan.  14, 1862- 

Our  consular  system  needs  a  thorough  revision.  In  the  first  place  we  now 
ha\'e  hundreds  of  consuls  for  whom  there  is  no  occasion ;  and  it  is  a  fact  of 
common  notoriety  that  there  are  consular  agencies  whose  emoluments  and 
salaries,  as  they  appear  in  the  blue  book,  are  moderate,  which  yet  are  made 
to  yield  handsome  fortunes,  in  four  years  to  the  fortunate  incumbents. 

The  coimtry  wants  to  see  whether  its  servants  have  the  courage  and  hon¬ 
esty  to  inaugurate  these  rm<l  other  like  reforms,  or  whether  needy  and  greedy 
hangers-on  and  retainers  ciie  to  be  allowed  to  continue  a  system  which  ha«i 
become,  in  political  life,  respectable  by  the  force  of  prescription. 


From  tbe  Springfield  Republican,  Dec.  10,  ’61. 


Consular  Stealings. — John  C.  Underwood,  fifth  auditor  to  the  treasury 
in  his  report  to  secretary  Chase,  *  ^  ^ 

“  Although  these  ofticei's  are  required  by  law  to  report  quarterly,  I  found, 
on  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  that  the  last  salary  report  of  the 
consul  of  as  important  a  port  as  Liverpool  was,  March  31,  1858,  and  that  the 
consul,  (Beverly  Tucker  of  Virginia,)  then  acknowledged  a  balance  in  his 
hands  of  $2929  83.  Since  then  he  had  been  strangely  peiTnitted  to  hold  on 
without  reporting,  spending  all  the  funds  he  could  reach,  neglecting  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  claims  for  food,  clothing,  and  medical  attendance  of  our  sick  and 
destitute  seamen ;  and  by  a  coui*se  of  plimder  and  profligacy  unequalled  in 
our  histoiy,  contracting  pubhc  and  private  debts,  w'hich  I  am  assured  by  a 
neighboring  consul,  probably  exceed  two  hundred  thousand  dollai-s. 


Some  of  the  consulates  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  islands  need  investigation 
and  refomi.  In  four  of  these,  the  disbm’sements  for  the  relief  of  seamen,  du- 
ling  the  year  embraced  in  the  last  report  from  this  office,  exceeded  $114,000, 
and  were  about  $8000  more  than  the  disbui*sements  of  all  our  other  consu¬ 
lates  during  the  same  year. 


Nor  is  it  strange,  that  foreigners,  defendei-s  of  monarchy,  should 
invidiously  point  out  our  folies  and  crimes. 
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From  the  Saturday  Review  of  London, 

Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  with  the  whole  of  their  school,  are  inevitably 
discredited,  in  more  ways  than  one,  by  the  events  now"  in  progress  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  democratic  government  which  they  used  to 
hold  up  to  their  countrymen  as  the  pattern  oh  which  the  institutions  of  Eng¬ 
land  ought  to  be  remodeled,  has  been  found  to  afford  no  security  against  the 
very  worst  of  the  moral  and  political  evils  which  were  once  pronounced  to  be 

the  distinctive  products  of  old  world  monarchy  and  aristocracy. 

*  *  *  ^  -x-  ‘  * 

It  is  enough  that  the  institutions  which  have  been  held  up  from  a  hundred 
platforms  to  the  envy  and  admiration  of  Englishmen,  as  a  panacea  for  all  so¬ 
cial  and  political  disorders,  are  experimentally  shown  to  afford  no  security 
against  the  greatest  of  national  cilmes  and  the  wdldest  of  national  delusions. 

From  the  same- 

The  general  system  of  plunder  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  regarded  wdth 
liberal,  if  not  excessive,  toleration.  The  criminals  are,  in  the  majority  of  ca¬ 
ses,  only  smart  men  of  business,  influenced  by  motives  of  simple  cuj^idity 
w'ithout  any  admixture  of  treason.  The  newspapers  denounce  their  acts 
somewhat  less  strongly  than  they  expose,  on  the  arrival  of  every  separate 
mail,  the  malignant  iniquity  of  the  English  government  and  nation. 

We  shut  the  mouths  of  our  friends  abroad  ;  and  in  betraying 
republicanism — a  just  democracy — we  betray  the  cause  of  man¬ 
kind.  And  yet  there  is  virtue  enough  in  the  country  to  conquer, 
if  it  would  but  arouse,  combine  and  act. 

From  the  Springfield  Weekly  Republican,  March  22, 18(i2. 

The  grand  lesson  of  the  present  war  will  be  lost  if  it  be  not  learned  that 
al)Ove  the  constitution,  above  all  human  laws,  above  all  policies  and  parties, 
above  all  intrigues  and  strifes  of  classes,  and  above  all  principalities,  j^ow^ers 
and  platforms,  there  is  a  Piovidence  that  rules  in  the  affairs  of  the  American 
nation.  It  is  an  unpleasant  truth  to  state,  but  it  is  a  truth,  that  we  had  become  a 
Godless  and  Christless  nation.  Where,  in  the  suffrages  of  the  people  or  m 
the  doings  of  legislative  assemblages,  was  religion  honored?  Who  have  been 
elected  to  make  law"s  but  those,  very  largely,  who  w^ere  most  ready  to  break 
them  ?  The  men  whoin  a  professedly  Christian  nation  has  sent  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  legislate  for  thirty  millions  of  people  are  those  who  have  made  Wash¬ 
ington  one  of  the  most  vicious  and  corrupt  jflaces  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  lobbyer  grows  fat  there  with  the  spoils  of  an  office  based  upon  the  well 
known  corruption  of  congress.  The  gambler  has  his  most  gorgeous  hells 
there.  The  coui-tezans  of  costliest  habits  thrive  there.  And,  in  the  halls  de¬ 
voted  to  the  momentous  work  of  legislation,  there  are  whole  parties  that 
have  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  that  there  is  a  higher  law  existing  than  the 
country’s  constitution,  that  have  had  only  words  of  bitterness  for  all  who 
spoke  for  the  o]ipresse<l,  that  have  denied  citizenship  to  a  race  born  on  our 
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aoil,  and  that  have  boldly  maintained  that  slavery  is  a  heaven-ordained  and 
a  heaven  approved  institution. 

Nor  is  there  a  dignity  and  worth  in  our  national  capital,  that 
these  parasites  feel  in  indignation  and  scorn. 

From  the  Springfield  Kepublican,  Dec.  13,  1861. 

A  Washington  correspondent  savs  :  “On  Monday,  John  Sherman,  usual¬ 
ly  a  vert'  cool  man,  boiled  over,  and  the  public  will  undei’stand  hn  opinion  of 
the  state  of  things  in  and  around  Washington.  He  thinks  that  nothing  is 
done  in  the  fighting  line  that  contract-jobbers  may  have  a  good  time  of  it. 
Dawes  in  the  house,  on  the  same  day,  declares  that  thieves  and  plunderers 
are  attacking  the  treasmy  when  the  nation  is  staggering  with  the  strain  put 
upon  it.  Well — what  then?  Does  it  not  follow  that  the  villains  who  are 
amassing  fortunes  out  of  the  government  shall  receive  punishment  ?  Certain¬ 
ly.  But  the  vanous  knaves  thus  rebuked  stalk  tlirouo-h  our  streets,  and  re- 
ceive  the  homage  of  great  men.  Some  of  them  I  fear  greatly  profess  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  press.  These  disreputable  fellows  force  their  way  into  the  very 
l3est  society,  and  members  of  congress  shake  them  kindly  by  the  hand.  It 
is  this  insincerity  in  members  of  cono’ress  which  is  the  worst  feature  of  the 
times.  Why  call  a  man  a  knave  on  the  floor  of  congress,  and  then  drink 
wine  with  him  the  very  same  eveninoj  in  the  knave’s  hoiLse  ?  It  h  a  fact 
that  knaveiy  never  before,  not  in  the  palmy  days  of  Buchanan  even,  flour¬ 
ished  as  it  does  at  the  present  time  in  Washington.  It  j^rospers  mliigh  'pla¬ 
ces  as  well  as  low.  Respectable  men  do  not  liesitate  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  thieves  and  that  is  the  woi-st  of  it.” 

Some  of  our  ju’ofessed  anti-slavery  men  appoint  pro-slavery  braggarts  to 
fat  j)laces  to  advance  their  own  pei'sonal  interests.  Others  keep  u]?  disrepu¬ 
table  connections  with  contract-jobbers. 

Such  is  the  power  of  these  men  at  the  capital  that  they  cannot 
be  ex|DOsed  with  impunity. 

From  the  Springfield  Weekly  Republican.  March  29, 

A  Washington  correspoudent  says:  “Mr.  Dawes  delivered  a 
scorching  speech  in  the  house,  this  morning,  upon  Alexander  Cum¬ 
mings  and  some  of  his  operations  on  the  treasury,  m  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Cameron,  some  time  last  summer.  Mr.  D.  found  out  long  ago 
that  he  cannot  push  his  inquiries  into  corruptions  and  frauds  without 
making  the  most  bitter  enemies,  nor  can  he,  or  any  other  man  sj^eak 
in  the  house  on  the  subject  without  stirring  up  the  most  violent  op¬ 
position.” 

Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  present  further  citations  in  exhibition 
of  our  political  fruits.  We  gather  no  grapes  from  our  thorns,  no 
figs  from  our  thistles.  If  it  were  necessary  to  adduce  further 
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facts  preliminary,  they  were  readily  found  nearer  home.  Men, 
princely  in  wealth,  purchase  their  way  in  bald  dishonor,  to  legis¬ 
lative  and  executive  power.  Within  one  hundred  miles  of  our 
own  commonwealth  there  are  those  who  have  done  this  thino:, — 
and  they  now  appear  as  leading  patriots.  Our  leading  iniquity  is 
a  sinuous  demagogism.  It  is  no  less  the  iniquity  of  death. 

iSTor  do  I  allege  a  universal  baseness;  we  have  men  of  integrity 
in  public  positions — noble  men — would  that  there  were  more;  and 
we  have  a  mass  of  virtue  in  private  life.  It  is  my  purpose,  now,  to 
exhibit  corruption  ;  to  point  out  the  cancers  that  eat  us  alive.  It  is 
an  ungrateful  task  to  expose  delinquents,  but  at  present,  “  to  re¬ 
form  and  not  to  chastise,  I  am  afraid  is  impossible.”  To  dwell 
upon  vices  without  touching  men,  were  of  small  utility,  however 
discreet. 

from  the  Independent,  Aug.  T,  1861. 

There  has  been  corruption  enough  in  the  capital  of  this  nation  to  have 
sunk  the  government  to  perdition  a  hundred  times,  had  not  the  gov¬ 
ernment  been  buoyed  up  by  the  yet  uncorrupted  virtue  and  patriotism  of 
the  widely  outspread  common  people. 

It  remains  for  the  common  people  to  combine  and  act,-^not 
alone  to  put  down  this  monstrous  rebellion,  but  also  to  overthrow 
the  Goths  who  govern  us — to  dethrone  the  demagogues  and  spoils¬ 
men.  They  should  fight  in  earnest,  yielding  never.  Nor  will  they 
fight  in  vain  : — 

“  For  freedom’s  battle,  once  begun, 

Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 

Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won.” 

Thus  Gentlercen,  in  the  imj)lications  of  plunder,  present  and 
past,  there  appear,  conspicuously  appear,  representatives,  senators, 
members  of  congress  and  ex-members  of  congress,  ex-governors, 
ex-judges,  and  a  tumultuous  host  of  politicians  and  spoilsmen. 
And  no  one  is  disgraced.  The  celebrated  Banks,  agile  and  sly, 
parades  in  the  panoply  of  war.  Floyd  is  a  general  in  the  cohorts 
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ot  chivalry.  The  Mattesons  and  Woods  are  always  at  hand,  while 
the  Weeds  are  abroad  in  luxurious  state,  and  the  Camerons,  even, 
are  set  forth  in  eminence.  Kot  any  are  punished.  Punished  do  I 
say  ?  It  is  unsafe  to  assail  them.*  They  abound  in  friends  in  our 
national  councils.  Irnmunitv  is  found  in  numbers  and  wealth  ;  in 
eminence  political  and  social, — and,  alas !  I  may  add,  in  the  ha¬ 
bitual  apathy  of  the  mass  of  the  peojde  unhappily  familliar  with 
the  practice  of  fraud  in  the  relations  of  party  and  government. 
And  even  the  excellent  o’overnor  of  our  own  commonwealth  takes 

O 

the  opportunity  of  times,  replete  in  crime,  to  urge  renewedly,  a  fa¬ 
vorite  theory  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  I  respect¬ 
fully  submit  that  we  are  too  lenient  to  vice,  and  too  careless  of 
virtue  : — that  we  should  punish  the  former  to  maintain  the  latter : 
and  that  crime  may  be  held  in  abeyance,  rightfully  if  need  be,  by  the 
punishment  of  death.  Moreover,  if  now,  some  half  a  dozen  men, 
pre-eminent  in  politics,  acknowdedged  adepts,  undoubtedly  knaves 
in  public  plunder,  debauchees  in  honors  and  spoils,  were  publicly 
beheaded  by  an  outraged  nation,  to  mark  out  crime  and  prevent 
it,  the  act  would  inure  to  the  public  good,  immediate  and  remote, 
and  aid  in  a  broad  morality.  With  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
we  may  consider  the  crime  and  its  results,  in  the  overthrow  of  a 
national  strength  and  national  grandeur,  from  the  displacement 
of  patriotism  in  political  relations,  and  the  substitution  of  selfish¬ 
ness  with  its  malignant  accompaniments — debasement,  inefiicien- 
cy,  palsy,  death.  Our  republican  form  remains  an  experiment. 
Even  now  we  are  in  danger  from  gangrened  vice.  But  a  few 
months  ago  we  seemed  utterly  impotent.  Too  weak  for  defence, 
we  could  but  sufter  indignity  from  whatever  power  might  please 
to  apply  it.  We  no  more  commanded  a  deference  abroad.  We 
staggered  in  the  attempt  for  a  standing  at  home,  with  men  in 

*It  is  believed  by  some  that  Cameron  escaped,  and  was  appointed  anew,  because  the  govern¬ 
ment,  such  was  his  strength,  could  not,  in  expediency,  vindicate  itself.  Though  such  an  ex. 
cuse  is  truly  pitiful  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  one  better  for  the  votes  ot  our  senators,  Messrs. 
Sumner  and  Wilson,  iu  confirmation  of  his  appointment  to  Russia.  The  fact  that  he  had  re¬ 
cently  avowed  a  conversion  to  a  policy  in  the  war  in  opposition  to  slavery,  aftbrded  no  warrant 
for  sustaining  Mm  in  eminence.  Our  officials  should  vindicate  oQicial  integritj-.  It  is  none 
the  less  shameful,  because  it  is  common,  to  merge  integrity  in  policy. 
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abundance,  resources  enough,  we  seemed  to  be  held  by  intermedi¬ 
ate  men,  political  adepts,  proficients  in  the  corruptions  to  which 
we  are  inured,  by  the  practice  of  spoils  in  our  public  relations. 
The  events  that  preceded  the  fall  of  Snmpter,  and  the  threatening 
times  of  the  Trent  affair,  will  long  remain  in  the  public  memory. 
^sTor  did  politicians  afford  a  recuperative  power.  It  appeared  in 
the  patriotism  of  the  constituent  mass  ; — our  strength  appeared 
in  the  popular  worth,  moral,  intellectual,  physical :  our  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  strength  of  demagogues.  Under  God,  we  are  saved 
in  this  monstrous  rebellion — if  yet  we  are  saved — not  by  adepts  in 
the  political  field,  nor  yet  by  politicians  epauletted  in  war,  but  by 
the  popular  sacrifices  and  valor. 

And^  under  Gods  tlie  people  are  to  save  'as  from  demagogues. 
Integrity  is  to  be  reinstated  by  them.  The  rogues  will  never  re¬ 
form  our  afiairs.  Their  vices  will  only  increase  from  indulgence, 
till  the  public  good  is  wholly  forgotten,  in  the  insatiate  require¬ 
ments  of  self.  The  people  must  begin  to  displace  them.  Reform 
is  the  remedy  ;  the  remedy  is  in  action  :  the  action  is  work,  popu¬ 
lar  work,  directed  by  popular  intelligence  and  morality.  The 
field  is  before  us  and  demands  our  labor.  “  The  soil  of  a  republic 
sprouts  with  the  rankest  fertility.  It  has  been  sown  with  dragons 
teeth.  To  lessen  the  hopes  of  usurping  demagogues,  we  must  en¬ 
lighten,  animate  and  combine  the  spirit  of  freemen  :  we  must  for¬ 
tify  and  guard  the  constitutional  ramparts  about  liberty.  When 
its  friends  become  indolent  or  disheartened,  it  is  no  longer  of  any 
importance  how  long  lived  are  its  enemies  :  they  will  prove  iin- 
moilal.”'^* 


*Fishbr  Ames,  whose  works'prestjnt  the  republicanism  of  the  Waskinetun  school.  His  sen¬ 
timents,  always  luminous,  receive  lustre  from  his  life.  The  following  passages  are  indicative 
of  his  views  and  our  duties,  concerning  the  basis  of  public  liberty,  the  inevitableness  of  party, 
and  the  responsibilities  personal  to  the  republican  citizen 
“  Our  liberty  depends  on  our  education,  our  laws  and  habits,  to  which  even  prejudices  yield; 
on  the  dispersion  of  our  people  on  farms,  and  on  the  almost  equal  diffusion  of  property  ;  it  is 
founded  on  morals  and  religion,  whose  authority  reigns  in  the  heart ;  and  on  the  influence  all 
these  pr’oduce  on  public  opinion,  before  that  opinion  governs  rulers.” 

“  If  it  had  been  in  the  nature  of  man  that  we  should  enjoy  liberty  without  the  agitations  of 
party,  the  United  States  had  a  right,  under  these  circumstances,  to  expect  it ;  but  it  was  im- 
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In  a  hope  revived  from  a  more  iiianitest  patriotism,  we  should 

■arouse  and  combine  for  energetic  action.  We  should  break  trom 

the  machinery  that  the  rogues  manipulate  ;  and  still  regarding  the 

presence  of  party  as  inevitable  from  the  nature  of  the  republican 

form,  we  should  apply  our  efforts  to  its  proper  existence.  We 

should  direct  it  against  the  purposes  of  faction,  and  preserve  it,  if 

possible,  from  a  self  tendency  towards  it. 

‘‘  Faction  will  freedom,  like  its  shade  pursue, 

Yet,  like  the  shadow,  prov  e  the  substance  true.’' 

The  primary  political  meetings,  too  often  but  primary  plottings, 
should  command  our  thorough  attention  ;  and  in  delegating  men 
to  serve  us  politically,  we  should  seek  out  integrity,  patriotism, 
ability,  worth.  Let  every  honorable  man  resolve  that  he  will  seek 
no  office — neither  honors  nor  spoils  :  th  d  he  will  obey  the  true 
republican  law, — will  work  in  the  ranks  in  suitable  action,  watch 
the  appointing  power,  and,  for  himself,  wait  till  he  is  wanted. 

We  should  attend  to  politics,  in  the  sphere  of  labor,  with  the 
singleness  of  purpose,  vigilance  and  skill  that  we  apply  to  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  household,  the  workshop,  the  farm,  the  town.  The  pa¬ 
triotic  citizen  should  recognize  work  as  an  indispensable  element  in 
republican  dutj".  ]^ot  any  thing  valuable  in  any  relation  is  secu¬ 
red  and  preserved  without  effort  and  toil  ;  and  a  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  especially  rests  on  the  vigilance  and  intelligence  of  an  up¬ 
right  people.  Hence  the  necessity  of  popular  culture, — of  educa¬ 
tion,  intellectual  and  moral.  Therein  is  the  element  of  invaluable 
strength. 

“  We  ouQrht  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil.” 

The  popular  schools  should  have  our  solicitude,  as  indispensible 

possible.  Where  there  is  no  liberty,  they  may  be  exempt  from  party.  It  will  seem  strange, 
but  it  scarcely  awimits  of  doubt,  that  there  are  fewer  malcontents  in  Turkey  than  in  aaiy  free 
state  in  the  world.' ' 

“  Some  very  vaiti  and  some  weak  men,  and  some  very  great  hypocrites,  pretend  to  be  of  no 
party,  while  they  arrogate  to  themselves  a  discernment  superior  to  both  parties,  they  affect  to 
be  neutral  and  undecided  between  them.  They  claim  the  title  of  the  truest  patriots,  and  to 
love  their  country  with  the  ardor  of  passion,  yet  they  inconsistently  condemn  the  violence  of 
both,  parties,  and  expect  to  have  both  believe  that  the  fire  of  their  zeal  subsists  pni*?  and  unex¬ 
pended  in  the  frost  of  moderation.  Such  men  are  *  held  in  contempt  that  is  never 
were  hearty  than  when  it  is  discreetly  suppressed  ” 
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institutes  in  popular  knowledge;  and  we  should  regard  the  ministiy 
of  morals.  In  a  precipitate  haste  for  material  wealth,  we  have' 
lost  sight,  in  a  degree,  of  a  high  morality  ; — have  lapsed  from  the^ 
laith  our  fathers  maintained  in  a  lofty  integrity  and  truth.  Un¬ 
derrating  these  virtues,  we  have  held  them  in  abeyance  for  the 
sake  of  a  transient  expediency  ;  have  put  off  reform  and  set 
aside  merit  to  secure  an  immediate  triumph  ;  have  consented  to^ 
hear,  with  a  seeming  assent,  that  ‘‘  all  is  fair  in  politics,”  while  the 
insidious  sentiment  has  been  boldly  maintained  that  success — 
‘‘  stcccess  is  a  duty.” 

But  the  maxim  malign,  over  any,  obtaining  in  our  own  or  any 
other  popular  government,  was  publicly  set  forth  some  thirty  years’ 
ago,  in  the  hall  of  the  national  senate.  It  has  gradually  acquired 
a  domin  ating  sway,  until  now  it  holds  us,  in  our  public  relations,  in  a 
weakne  ss  pitiful  and  abject.  The  all  pervading  maxim  is  this  r 
“To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.”  It  seems  to  dominate  in  every 
department  ;  expelling  honor,  integrity,  duty,  truth,  in  all  their 
relations  to  the  public  good,  and  securing  in  their  place  the  vices" 
and  crimes  inevitably  attending  the  sway  of  selfishness  when* 
usurping  the  sphere  of  patriotism.  Such  is  the  power  of  a  poison¬ 
ous  principle.  If  we  plant  it  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  the  virus  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  trunk,  from  the  trunk  to  the  branches,  and  even  the  re¬ 
motest  leaf  will  feel  its  force. 

It  is  our  duty,  then,  to  reinstate  morality.  We  are  to  displace 
these  maxims  of  iniquity  and  death,  and  substitute  those  of  life* 
and  strength.  The  ministers  of  morals,  our  mothers,  our  sisters, , 
fathers,  brothers,  all,  in  the  household  and  village,  at  home  and 
abroad,  should  illustrate  and  enforce,  in  public  relations,  the  en¬ 
during  maxims  of  truth.  For  in  truth,  at  last,  we  find  our  strength. 
From  truth  alone  is  the  high  morality  we  so  much  need  in  our 
public  affairs, — the  delicate  honor,  noble  integrity,  devotion  to  du¬ 
ty  and  practical  truth,  that  a  fit  Christianity  developes.  It  is  a 
pitiful  development  of  piety  indeed,  that  relies  on  theory  alone 
or  that,  practically  acting,  maintains  a  position  outside  of  honesty 
*and  honor.  A  commendable  life  is  a  commendable  warfare.  The 
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armor  oi  truth  is  the  true  battle-gear, — the  word  ot‘  the  combat  is 
duty.  Contesting  the  present,  we  should  remember  the  future. 
We  should  form  our  youth  in  the  liigh  nobility  that  scorns  the 
mean,  the  selfish,  the  false  ;  that  lives  in  heroic  devotion  to  truth, 
— for  the  common  good,  in  sacrifice  of  self, — the  glory  of  God  in 
aid  of  humanity  ;  which  is  indeed  the  sphere  of  our  service  to  Him. 

“  Not  high  raised  battlements,  nor  labored  mounds, 

Thick  walls,  nor  moated  gates. 

Nor  cities  vast,  with  spires  and  tuirets  crowned, 

But,  men, — high  minded  men, — 

Who  know  their  rights  and  knowing  dare  maintain, 

Free  men — these  constitute  the  state.” 

Summarily,  then  :  the  republic  is  the  people’s, — their  work  must 
sustain  it.  That  work  is  to  be  done,  through  intelligence  and 
morality,  in  the  detail  of  political  aflairs.  To  secure  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  morality  needful,  we  are  to  work,  in  the  family,  the 
school,  the  church.  Any  one  who  woeks  within  these  spheres, 
VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  Reviving  oui’selves, 
we  are  to  train  our  youth  to  the  performance  of  patriotic  duty. 
We  are  to  abandon  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth,  or  whatever 
pursuit  is  selfish  alone,  and  practically  recognize  in  our  republi¬ 
can  form,  a  relation  to  honor,  a  relation  to  truth,  an  alliance  with 
the  benevolence  of  Heaven.  We  are  thus  to  establish  political 
INTEGRITY.  This  let  %is  do.)  and  hear  onward  the  war.  In  the  favor  of 
God,  when  our  will  is  determined,  the  work  is  already  accom¬ 
plished.  Without  this  reform,  the  war  were  worthless, —  it  were 
better  abandoned  at  once, — living  over  the  past,  we  shall  meet  it 
again  in  the  future. 

Finally,  Gentlemen,  to  ends  like  these  is  the  fit  direction  of  oui- 
public  efiTorts  in  the  due  maintenance  of  our  republican  form. 
And  let  action  commence  in  our  own  commonwealth.  You  are 
accustomed  to  contemplate  primary  causes.  I  need  not  illustrate 
your  relation  to  results.  All  our  strength  is  due  to  the  occasion. 
Confer,  then,  with  your  correlative  body,  the  democratic  state 
committee.  Thei]'  interest  and  oui*s,  in  our  relations  of  peiil — im- 
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miueut,  wlielmiag — are  one.  Without  integrity,  honor,  duty, 
truth,  foregoing  intelligence,  failing  in  morals,  we  all  go  down 
together.  Conserving  these,  we  remain  immortal.  And  what  may 
not  our  example  effect  among  our  associate  states?  [Jnblenched 
in  the  tempest,  shall  the  commonwealth  lead?  We  may  walk  in 
a  pathway  of  glory.  IS^o  doubt  it  is  within  your  legitimate  sphere 
to  institute  means  of  reform;  and  our  annual  convention  is  at 
band.  It  is  yours  to  devise,  no  less  than  to  institute.  You  may 
prom23t  our  executive — you  will  find  him  ready.  You  may  appeal 
to  the  legislative  body — more  than  all,  you  may  appeal  to  the 
people.  You  may  invite  opinion  and  accept  suggestion.  We  may 
speak  freely;  the  press  is  free,  and  the  affairs  of  the  republic  com¬ 
mand  our  aid,  one  and  all.  They  command  it  now  in  their  real- 
tion  to  integrity.  May  we  mark  our  aims  in  a  just  response,  with 
an  earnest  strength,  in  the  abnegation  of  self  for  the  public  good, 
in  an  honest  devotion  to  duty  and  truth.  'No  less  is  due  in  every 
relation.  I^o  less  will  serve  in  the  impending  peril.  A7id  may 
the  Tejyublic  live  ! 

“In  the  long  vistu  of  the  years  to  roll, 

Let  me  not  see  our  country’s  honor  fade ! 

0  let  me  see  our  land  retain  her  soul, 

Her  pride,  her  freedom,  and  not  freedoju's  shade.” 

August  26, 1862.  Mount aineeb. 


